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N HONEST AND CAPABLE MARRIED MAN, 

38, wants position. Experienced in commission, 

grocery, salesman, or manager. Address No. 69, IN- 
TELLIGENCER Office. 


OOK-KEEPER.—EXPERIENCED BUSINESS 
man desires employment. J.C. HANCOCK, 1932 
Girard Avenue. 


LOCUTION—Experienced 
position in Exp 
76, this Office. 


teacher desires 
Address No. 


lady 
Best references. 


TAMMERING AND DEFECTIVE SPEECH. 
Experienced lady teacher desires pupils. Best 
references. Address No. 75, t this Office. 


ANTED.—A QUALIFIED AND EXPE RI- 

enced teacher for Buckingham Friends’ Grammar 

School. Address ANNA C, ATKINSON, Secretary, 
Holicong, Pa. 


ANTED.—A YOUNG COLORED WOMAN, 
with little girl four years old, wants a place in the 
country, for cooking and general housework. Wages 
moderate, Has best reference both for work and char- 
acter. Address, for peuesae MRS. M. BALDER- 
st ON, ar ‘Berkley St., Germantown, Philadelphia 


ANTED.—A POSITION AS MOTHER’S 
help, or to assist in the care of a house, by a wo 
man of experience. Address | No. 78, this Office. 


ANTED—A PRINCIPAL FOR ABINGTON 
Friends’ Boarding and Day School. Address 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec., » Ogontz, Pa. 








ANTED.—A SMALL FAMILY TO OCCUPY 
a well-furnished, ten-room house in exchange for 
board of two. Address 1830 Willington St., Philad’a. 


R LOW 
house ; 
yermanent. 
Media, Pa. 


RENT, MAIN PART OF MODERN 
all conveniences ; 


Rebecca J. Allen, 328 West Front St., 


OR SALE.—AT 
an unused set of 
volumes, 


LESS THAN 
The Century 
bound in half morocco, 
Address, Box 231, Lanedowne, 


HALF - PRICE, 

Dictionary ,—ten 
in perfect condition. 
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O RENT.—FOR SUMMER, FURNISHED 

house, 11 rooms, West Philadelphia, close to cars. 
Address G., Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St. 

HITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS A SPECIALTY 

Eggs $1.00 for 15. JOS. P. PALMER, Geiger’s 


Milis, Pa. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board ina 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 


$1.50 a ~~ 
dp Washington, Db. CG 


Street, N. 


PDURING THE ERECTION OF OUR BUILDING 
The Young Friends’ Association Office 


has been placed in the Library Room at Race St., 

where those wishing information may apply between the 

hours of 1.30 and 5 p. m., and on Seventh-days from 9 

j}a.m.tosp.m. A dress letters to 152 North rsth St. 
ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, 


Corresponding Secretary. 
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iladelphia, Pa 


M. L. PHILIBERT, 
French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 


AND DRY CLEANER. 


Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains 
a specialty. 


| 210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch 


Office, th Second Street 





furnished or unfurnished; | 
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FOR SALE. 


Old-fashioned house, with open fire-places 
acres of land attached. Convenient to both 
and trolley cars. Address, P. O 
Chester, Penna. 


Box 2603, 


FOR SALE. 


A very desirable property in Media, at 519 Orange 
street, less than a square from the station. The residence 
contains 14 rooms and a bath-room, is heated by steam, 
and has all modern conveniences. On the rear of prop- 
erty, fronting on South avenue, there are two box stalls 
and other stabling, for several horses or cows, a carriage- 
house, and a cottage for coachman. For a quick pur- 
chaser, price is $7, i A Ply, on premises, or to 

nf ILLIAMS, Media, Pa. 


Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 


Millinery. 


533 Nortn Eveventu Street, 
Philadelphia. 
730 Spring Garden St., 


Philadelphia. 


CAROLINE RAU, 
Plain Millinery 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


JENNIE S. MARSHALL, 
INSTRUCTOR IN PIANOFORTE, 
1614 Tioga St., Phila. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, } } 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, f Philadelphia, Pa 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 

1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 

Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


Pa 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
| 3 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CES: 
OFFICES: Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Montgomery and Philadel 


PENNA 


Practicing in phia counties 


Open all the year 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, 

The house has every convenience, including electri 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat, et 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD 


‘THE PENINGTON, 


Permanent and 


Atlantic City. 


Transient 
for Friends. 


15th Street, New York City. 


,og y 
Boarding 


215 E. 
THE AQUARILLE, OPenatituey 
Ocran Ent ¥ TENNESSEE AVE 


Enlarged, remodelled, steam heat, electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-like and comfortab! 


M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON 
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WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meeti ngs of Philadelphia : 
furnishes a practical, gu: arded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 
JOSEPH S.WALTON, }), 
ANNA W. SPI AKMAN, - 


Circulars on application. 
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George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends 








Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Princifai, 


George School, Penna. 


































AK GROVE SEMINARY * 
AND BAILEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes, under the 
charge of New England Yearly Meeting of Friends 
Primary Department for children. Commercial Depart- 
ment. Exceptional facilities in Music, Painting, and 
Drawing. Prepares for college. Winter term begins 
December 6th. Spring term begins March 7th. 

For Catalogue address, 

PRINCIPAL OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 
Vassalboro, Maine 





Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. Board and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences 

For particulars, address 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


iene anew. lang oaend, W. ¥. Nothing Better than the Best. 
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ARTHUR H, TOMEENSON, Primcéa’, | ner barrel, but a barrel of Pillsbury’s Best will make more 


eee loaves of bread than will a barrel of other flour. Pillsbury’s 
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Abington Friends’ School, not only is the Best but also the Cheapest. 
For Boarpinc anv Day Purpits or Born Sexes. . 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. Made by THE PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Ltp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study Students prepared tor college or busi | i in = : 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially — = = 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when | 


ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to ANNOUNCEMENT. | WATCHES. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principfai, As one of the oldest houses in the watch 


MAKERS ALSO OF PILLSBURY'S VITOS. 





Or Jenkintown, Pa We will continue the manufacture of Custom 
<YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa 
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” titnuwstu. (SECOND FLoor.) 45 N. 13th Street. | GEO. C. CHILD, 


. . . . : 1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
The building is modern, and the location is the hill inane . a nent — aa -_ 5 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City | Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


a For Circulars, address : TY PEWRITERS a 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 





Chappaqua, New York REBUILT nearly equal to new 
Fully guaranteed. Prices 50 per cent. to 75 | 
Chelten Hills School, per cent. below list. Catalogue free. GEO. r NEWMAN 
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Established 1844, 
The Journal, 1873. 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XV. 
Tue Quakerism of the immediate future has surely 
a great responsibility, and a great opportunity. 


If it be faithful, it should gather to itself in brotherhaod, | 


not only the poor and the unlettered, but the cultured, 
and intellectual also. 


treme simplicity. WILLIAM PoLLarD. 


From: the chapter on the Future of Quakerism, in ‘‘ Old- 
Fashioned Quakerism.”’ 


BEYOND THE SUNSET. 
So, when Time's veil shall fall asunder, 
The soul may know 
No fearful change, nor sudden wonder. 
Nor sink the weight of mystery under, 


And all we shrink from now may seem 
No new revealing ; 
Familiar as our childhood’s stream, 
Or pleasant memory of a dream, 
The loved and cherished Past upon the new life stealing. 
Serene and mild, the untried light 
May have its dawning ; 
And, as in summer's northern night, 
The evening and the dawn unite, 
The sunset hues of Time blend with the soul's new 


morning. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MOTHERS—AND FATHERS. 

THE accounts in the INTELLIGENCER of the different 
associations of young people, and others, are often ex- 
tremely interesting, especially to those who are de- 
prived of attendance thereon. The reading of one in 
alate issue of the ‘‘ Home Influence Association,’ 
started a train of thought in my mind, to which I wish 
to give expression in this paper. Much stress is laid 
upon a mother's duty to her children, and not unduly, 
for to the mother is committed by nature the first care 
of the infant, the first nursing, the first tender atten 
tion. A mother’s love has been, for ages, and still 
is, held up as the holiest feeling in our human 
nature, likened unto that that our Heavenly Father 
feels for the creatures of his care. 

We know the sacrifices a mother will make for 
her child, what dangers she will encounter, what 
risks she will run to promote its welfare, to provide for 
its comfort, or to save its life,—sacrifices no other one 
will make. No wonder then, that ‘“ mother love ” 
so glowingly portrayed, no wonder that on the 
mother is laid, (shall I say thoughtlessly, by the 
world ? ) the burden, the responsibility, of that child's 


1S 


Both require a religion of ex- | 
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moral training. No wonder, then, that fathers, hear- 
ing, and reading of the strength of this love, and 
knowing of it in their own families, should in many 
cases be willing, nay, oftener more than willing, that 
mothers should accept and carry this responsibility to 
their (the fathers’) exclusion from any participation 
therein. Did the mischief stop here, it would not be 
so bad; but how often is the lack of responsibility 
supplemented by influences which all a mother’s care, 


| and love, and prayer, and endeavors to the contrary 
| are powerless to counteract. For instance, the mother 
| teaches the child that the use of tobacco, strong drink, 
| profanity, etc., etc., is wrong, physically, morally, and 

intel'ectually, and the father may be addicted to all 


| these habits. 


His example will be stronger than all 
her precepts, and under its shadow how can she point 


| to one of God’s express commands, with the injunc- 
| tion that the child obey it, ‘‘//onor thy father,” etc. 


| And not alone in these but in many other ways, busi- 
But with the upward rise, and with the vastness grow. | 


ness integrity, honesty, etc., his example in one hour 


| may destroy the effect of her teaching for years. 


Not for anything would I depreciate the mother’s 
love, the mother’s formative influence and power on 


| the child, but I would raise the standard of thought 


and action on the part of fathers. Fathers and 


| mothers should remember that the child is jointly 


theirs, and therefore is entitled to their joint care, if 
not directly, then indirectly, the father not suffering 
his example to oppose, and thus nullify, the good 
precepts the mother is striving diligently to insti] into 
the receptive mind of the child. It is more often from 
want of thought, I believe, than from any intention to 
shirk duty, that fathers err in this respect. They have 
simply accepted the general idea that the mother is 
responsible for the future of the child, and do not take 
the trouble to think for themselves. Iam speaking, 
of course, in general terms, and my readers will bear 
me out in the assertion that, as such, my statements 
are only too true. There are exceptions in this, as in 
other rules, but it is to the mass allusion has been 
made. 

‘‘ The mother holds the key to the child’s future,” 
says the article referred to in the beginning of this 
communication. If this be true, would she not turn 
the key and effectually lock out all intruders against 
her child’s welfare, his happiness, his progress in all 
that is good? But while she locks with precept, and 
her example, the father may, by his example, unlock 
what she has closed, and let in a flood that will en- 
tirely wash away all her efforts for the right. 

May these few thoughts waken in the minds of 
indifferent fathers the idea that they too are respon- 
sible, that they also hold the keys to their children’s 
future ; if so, they will not have been penned in vain. 

Holder, [11. ELIZABETH H. Coate. 
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EDWIN M. STANTON.' 

One of the most interesting and most remarkable 
figures in American history, because of his service as 
Secretary of War from 1862 to 1868, is that of 
Kdwin M. Stanton. His Life, in two handsome vol- 
umes, has just been published, the author being 
George C. Gorham, who was for several years Sec- 
retary of the United States Senate, and who has had 
a good opportunity of knowing the circumstances 
and conditions at the national capital, amid which 
Stanton pursued his titanic task. The materials for 
the work were very scanty. ‘In the very nature of 
the case,” says G. C. Gorham, “ his most important 
work during the war left no record behind. Mr. 
Stanton kept no diary, nor did he in any manner con- 
cern himself with what should be said of him either 
by his contemporaries or by posterity. The great 
mass of papers left by him contain no suggestion of 
any contribution by him to his biography. The daily 
conferences between him and President Lincoln at 
the War Department, where the latter spent much of 
his time, and the share which he contributed to the 
conclusions at which they arrived, cannot be known 
or estimated. They worked together as one man, 
each supplying something that might be wanting in 
the other.” 

Aside from the great interest which every Ameri- 
can takes in Stanton’s career, in the intense years of 
the civil war, we have always had a special and 
peculiar interest in him, because of his descent from 
a line of Friends. The facts as to this are briefly 
given in this biography; they have been published 
with some detail in the INTELLIGENCER, in previous 
time. His father was Dr. David Stanton, of Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, (at which place Edwin, the son, was born, 
12th month 19, 1814), whose mother, Abigail Stan- 
ton, had brought her children, in the year 1800, from 
North Carolina, to the then new “ Northwestern 
Territory.” She was a widow when she made this 
removal, her husband, Benjamin Stanton, having died 
in North Carolina about 1787. Both were Friends, 
and he, by his will, manumitted his slaves, as the 
Society by that time was requiring its members to do. 
She wasa Macy, her family from New England,— 
presumably Nantucket. 

Dr. David Stanton married Lucy Oliver, who was 
not a Friend, and he was disowned for not making a 
sufficient acknowledgment. But his house was open 
to visitors of the Friendly character, and “‘ every week 
during 1821,” we are told in this biography, 
“ Benjanin Lundy, Quaker Abolitionist, came there 
to bring, for distribution therefrom, his edition of ‘ The 
Universal Genius of Emancipation,’ an anti-slavery 
journal published by him at Mount Pleasant, where 
he also made saddles for a livelihood, and to eke out 
the cost of printing his paper.’’ Dr. Stanton died, a 
comparatively poor man, in 1827, leaving his widow 
with four children to care for. Edwin, thirteen years 
old, was the eldest ; he was placed in a book-store to | 
help the family support, at four dollars a month. 
Later, in his seventeenth year, after patient and ear- 


** Life ani Public Services of Edwin M. Stanton.’’ 
With Portraits, Maps, and Facsimiles of 
Pp. xvi., and 456, xvi., and 502 
1899. 
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| nest ’striving, and saving, and study at night—such as 


few boys, in these days, go through—he entered 
Kenyon College, at Gambier, Ohio, hoping to com- 
plete the course. This, however, he could not do; 
his money gave out, and he was compelled to leave 
in his junior year, in 1833. ‘Ina letter written that 
year he complains bitterly of a disappointment which 
rendered it impossible for him to realize the hope he 
had entertained of being able to remain at least one 
year longer in college.”’ 

After leaving Kenyon he entered as soon as possi- 
ble on the study of the law, which had Leen his am- 
bition, and excepting the six years spent in the War 
Department, it is as a lawyer that he was known. 
He began his studies soon after leaving college, and 
in 1836 he was admitted to the bar, and began prac- 
tice at Cadiz, the county-seat of Harrison county;— 
adjoining that in which he was born. He was then 
twenty-two years old, but considerably earlier than 
this, when he began to study law, he had formed an 
engagement with a young woman, Mary Ann, 
daughter of William Lamson, of Columbus, Ohio, 
and the marriage took place on the last day of 1836. 
‘In the spring following they went to housekeeping 
in a very modest way, ina house but partially finished, 
at the edge of that town [ Cadiz]. This removal 
did not take place, however, until the young husband, 
leaving his wife at Judge Tappan’s, [in Steubenville] 
had made a journey over the mountains of Virginia, 
for the dutiful purpose of escorting home his mother, 
who had been spending the winter there with her 
family. In all periods of his life, and under all cir- 
cumstances, his devotion to his mother was a marked 
trait in his character.” 

As a lawyer, he soon attracted notice. He was 
appointed, the year he began practice, prosecuting 
attorney of the county, and presently had other 
engagements. In 1839 he removed from Cadiz to 
Steubenville, in 1847 to Pittsburg, in 1856 to Wash- 
ington City. Perhaps his most famous case was the 
suit which he brought in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in 1849, in behalf of the State of 
Pennsylvania, against the company which had been 
chartered by the State of Virginia to build a bridge 
across the Ohio river at Wheeling. It was feared at 
Pittsburg that the bridge would obstruct the river, 
and make Wheeling the “ head of navigation,” so that 
Pittsburg would be ruined. It was considered a very 
dubious undertaking to bring the suit, but Stanton 
achieved a complete success, the Court accepting his 
view of the case completely, and compelling the 
revision of the bridge plan so that the river would be 
freely navigable. Another great legal triumph which 
he achieved was the investigation and discovery in 
1858, of fraudulent claims to land in California, under 
alleged Mexican “ grants.” This was a most import- 
ant piece of work, and showed his abilities at their 
best. It may be fair to remark, here, as to the 
Mexican system, that the records of land grants 
‘““were found to have been admirably kept and in- 
dexed,”’ and also that the “ high character”’ of Jimeno, 
who had been the Mexican official in charge of those 


grants for many years, ‘stood the test of all the 
investigations.” 


services as Secretary, and his relations to the war, 
nor to consider the complicated and trying situation 
which arose after President Lincoln’s death, (Fourth 
month 15, 1865), when Andrew Johnson succeeded 
to the presidency. For several weeks, in 1868, ( just 
preceding the impeachment trial of Johnson), Stanton 
remained day and night in the War Department 
building, not venturing to leave, for fear General 
Lorenzo Thomas, who had been designated to suc- 
ceed him by the President, but whose appointment 
was not legal, should take possession in his absence. 
(The writer of this notice well remembers a call upon 
him, in his office in the Department, in company with 
Judge William D. Kelley, in the period when he was 
thus “holding” the building.) The election of 
General Grant to the Presidency, in 1868, closed this 
chapter of politics, and the following year, when 
Judge Robert C. Grier resigned from the Supreme 
bench, President Grant appointed Stanton to the 
vacancy. But he was then fatally ill, and died, 
(Twelfth month 24, 1869), four days after the ap- 
pointment. 

Secretary Stanton’s first wife, Mary Ann Lawson, 
died in 1844, and in 1856 he married Ellen Hutchi- 
son, daughter of James Hutchison, a wealthy mer- 
chant of Pittsburg. By the first marriage there were 
two children, both deceased; by the second four, of 
whom three survive. 

The traits of Stanton’s character which command 
notice were his courage and his integrity. He en- 
tered the Cabinet comparatively well off, and when 
he left it had little property remaining but the house 
he lived in. He had been obliged to borrow some 
money, and the persons making the loans desired that 
they should be regarded as gifts, but he refused, 
while later a friend who had begun to raise a fund of 
$100,000 for him was compelled by his remonstrances 
to desist. His relations to President Lincoln were of 
the closest character. When Chief Justice Taney 
died, in 1864, it was proposed to appoint Stanton in 
his place, and this would have been his highest ambi- 
tion, but Lincoln made the condition, (to Bishop 
Matthew Simpson): ‘If you find me another Secre- 
tary of War like him, I will gladly appoint him.” 
John Hay, now Secretary of State, was one of 
President Lincoln’s private secretaries, and on the 
President’s death he wrote to Stanton: “ Not every- 


one knows as I do how close you stood to our lost, 


leader. How he loved you and trusted you, and how 
vain were all the efforts to shake that trust and con- 
fidence, not lightly given and never withdrawn. All 
this will be known sometime, of course, to his honor 
and yours.” 


REPENTANCE without amendment is like con- 


tinual pumping in a ship, without stopping the leaks. 
—Palmer,. 


se 
THOSE are the best Christians who are more care- 


ful to reform themselves than to censure others.— 
Fuller. 


>€ 
Gop resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the 
humble.—/ames, iv., 6. 
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We cannot undertake, here, to discuss Stanton’s 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT. 
BY MARY H. WHITSON, PHILADELPHIA. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


| Tue world is coming rapidly to recognize that of all 


the professions for which careful, conscientious train- 
ing is needed, not one requires that broad knowledge 
and culture, that high ideal and earnest devotion 
thereto, that motherhood, that parenthood does. 
And so there is growing up a science of motherhood, 
of parenthood, and concerned minds are speaking and 
writing the general facts and principles that close 
observation, experience, and study have made known. 
One of the new things in the educational world is 
child study, and with it, perhaps from it, has come a 
realization of the need of parent study, ¢. ¢., a study 
of parents and éy parents. 

Students along this line will find great help in the 
publications of Dr. Mary Wood-Allen, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and Dr. A. B. Stockham, 277 Madison St., 
Chicago. ‘Teaching Truth,” by Dr. Wood-Allen, 
and her periodical, ‘‘ The New Crusade,” are especi- 
ally suggestive. 

Unrealized power lies in the hands of the mother. 
By her food and daily care the child may be made 
strong and healthy, or weak and delicate. The 
growth of intelligence in the eye and in the use of 
the hands not only delights her, but mutely cries out 
to her for proper nourishment and development. 
This growth must not be forced but wisely fostered. 
Psychologists assure us that the various brain centers 
have periods at which each can be best developed ; 
that period neglected, the fullest development is 
rarely attained. The universe may be opened to the 
growing mind, or the faculties may be so neglected 
that the beauties and marvels of every-day life are 
never apprehended. The young nature is so easily 
influenced ; it may be encouraged to send its delicate 
tendrils out in every direction, ready to absorb from 
every source of nourishment, or it may be forced by 
neglect or harshness to remain stunted and unde- 
veloped. 

Observe the children of the poor working-woman, 
who has not time to give much thought to the child 
she has perhaps brought unwillingly into the world. 
Baby soon learns that it is wisest to keep still. 
Visitors to sweat-shop districts tell us that the babies 
there lie or sit hour after hour, stupidly quiet, scarce 
uttering a cry or a murmur. What a sin against 
humanity to stunt thus a human soul! 

My plea is for an encouragement of the natural 
activities of the child. I know a mother whose little 
son insisted on climbing up the porch trellis. Instead 
of saying, “Don’t, Rodney, you will fall and hurt 
yourself,” her words were, “‘all right, dear, let me 
help you.” She was never too busy to lay aside her 
work and assist the little arms and legs in the desired 
performance. The feat once performed to his satis- 
faction, the desire to do it disappeared. 

There lingers in my memory an incident told by 
a wise kindergartner. A new little boy came to the 
kindergarten one morning, and to the surprise of the 
other children, the teacher let him climb over the 
benches and chairs as he seemed to desire to do, 
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rather than to join in the games and songs of the | 


other children. The teacher explained that Johnny | 
had never seen those chairs and tables before, and 
that he was becoming acquainted with them. As 
she expected, before the close of the second day he 
had satisfied his curiosity in that line and then he 
turned his attention to his little companions. 

The child's instincts will generally guide him 
toward the information he needs, and our care must 
be to provide all things we can for his inspection. 
Mother, before you say “ Don't,” try to see why 
baby is inclined to do that for which you are correct- 
ing him. It may be just the thing he should do. 
And remember that the best way to say ‘“ Don't do 
that”’ is to say “ Do this.”’ 

Every fault is but the lack of some virtue, and 
if the virtue be developed, the fault will die for want 
of nourishment. Cultivate in anyone a love for 
goodness, form high ideals, and government will 
come from within rather than from without. Those 
having charge of children are too often satisfied with 
having the right thing done, rather than to have the 
right thing chosen. 

So put aside your impatience and selfishness and 
study the impulses of your child. Remember it is 
his life he is living, Azs nature he is developing, not 
yours. Do not be so much in love with yourself that 
you wish to make another you. An all-wise Creator 
who never made two leaves alike has given even 
greater variety to his human plants. 

But we must not forget the power of example ; 
we must not only study to guide wisely, but strive to 
exemplify the high ideals we would build up in the 
child's mind. Gail Hamilton says, ‘‘The best way 
to bring up a child in the way he should go, is to go 
that way yourself.” 

Persons who have spent years among the Indians 
say they never scold their children, but by talking to 
them and showing them the reason for acting thus 
and so, they lead the children to do as they wish. 
And it may be the child should not do as you think 
it should. Beliefs are matters of education, often of 
wrong éducation. Unless you can view a matter 
from the child’s standpoint as well as your own, you 
cannot be sure. 

Hlappy are those parents and children, or teachers 
and children, who have the sympathy with each other 
which comes from a common standpoint. And since 
the child cannot possibly view anything from the 
parents’ or teachers’ point of view, they must come 
to his. 

This sympathy will make us treat children with 
the same consideration that we do grown people. 
Their feelings are fully as sensitive, if not more so, 
and their ideas of justice, though the result of in- 
stinct rather than of reason, are very keen. Rude- 
ness is as inexcusable and politeness as much appre- 
ciated when the recipient is a child as when it is a 
cultured adult. 

Honor a child’s questions and requests as you 
would a friend's of larger growth. The question is 
the legitimate seeking of an expanding mind for 
knowledge, and the tendency should be guided rather 
than checked. Many adults are suffering to-day 


because a sensitive nature was repressed rather than 
encouraged in its early questionings. 

Punishments are doubtless sometimes necessary, 
but let them be retributive, coming as naturally and 
as unfailingly as does the burn when the little finger 
touches the hot stove,—no threats, no fuss,—but the 
burn is there, and few experiences are necessary to 
impress the lesson. In Sparta, when a child com- 
mitted a crime, the father was punished. Possibly if 
strict justice were done to-day, parents might be 
exchanging places with their children in reformatories 
and jails; mothers and nurses might be standing in 
corners or lying abed; and teachers working over 
unprepared lessons or tasks assigned for disorder. 

Hunanity is but in a stage of evolution, and what 


is considered mistakes or wrong-doing as viewed 
from a higher plane of development, is but i ignorance 
or lack of development of the lower plane which we 
are criticising. Hence, harshness and carping, warp- 
ing criticism “and condemnation, are not what are re- 
quired of us, but education, and a helping hand. 

Perhaps much of what I have said may not apply 
to any of my hearers, but it has been in my heart to 
say it, and some of the thoughts may be worthy to 
be passed on to those who do need them. 

My experience in homes and with children has 
been wide, and the loving sympathy between parents 
and children, the cooperation and consideration for 
others which I have found in so many Friendly homes, 
linger as happy pictures in my memory. 

But there are other homes and other conditions. 
I meet the children from both, and the contrast 
makes one’s heart ache. My concern is that from 
the better home circles shall go waves of thought 
and action that will lift the world to a higher plane. 

Because I believe that humanity can make rapid 
strides upward, and that it must be effected through 
the knowledge and efforts of consecrated parents and 
teachers, I have been willing to speak to you on this 
subject, hoping to stimulate some minds, which in 
their turn may magnetize others, till in our search 
after knowedge we shall all be drawn nearer to the 
great loadstone of Truth. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE L ESSONS, 
1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT 
No. 17.—FourtTH MonrtTH 23. 
THE EXODUS. 
(Between 1300 B. C.—1200 B. C.) 


GOLDEN TExt.—The enemy said, I will pursue, I will over- 
take, I will divide the spoil : Thou didst blow with 
thy wind, the sea covered them.—Exodus, xv., 9-10. 


Scripture Reading.—Exodus, vi., 1-13 3-10. 

Ir is generally conceded that the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus was Menephtah, the son of Rameses II., the 
oppressor. There is one inscription which seems to 
remove the whole series of events to an earlier date, 
and on the other hand the relations of Egypt and 
Canaan at the time of the Exodus accord better with 
a somewhat later time. But on the whole the condi- 
tions of the reign of Menephtah agree more generally 
with the requirements of the Bible story than those of 
any other reign. 


; xiii., 
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Menephtah had continued the policy of his father | 


in his relations with foreign countries, and also, in the 
main, in domestic policy. The oppression was con- 
tinued or was increased. A danger from outside may 


Israelites. A great invasion of Egypt from the west 
occurred during the reign of Menephtah. A league 
of the Libyans of Africa with the mixed inhabitants 
of the Ionian islands and perhaps also with those of 
the mainland of Europe threatened Egypt with 
destruction. Fora time the fate of the nation hung 
in the balance, and it is to be supposed that in such a 
time of crisis the burdens of the slaves may have been 
lightened, since it would have been folly to goad to 
desperation a people within the land who might give 
valuable aid to the enemies from without. But 
Egyptian arms were finally victorious in a great battle, 
and the tide of invasion rolled back. It is of interest 
here to remark that the Philistines, afterward the 
great enemies of the Hebrew nation, may have been 
a remnant of this great invasion. After this success- 
ful war the reasons for. lightening the burdens of the 
slaves would disappear, and the greed of the king for 
enduring monuments probably soon demanded re- 
newed sacrifice of human life in the dreary grind of 
slavery. At this time of renewed suffering, the more 
galling for the brief respite, occurred, we may sup- 
pose, the return of Moses from the desert to his 
people. 

The idea of Moses at first was not the entire libera- 


tion of his people, but their recall to the religion of 


their forefathers. Doubtless, however, it was soon 
made plain to him that any renewal of spiritual life 
was impossible under the conditions of slavery. The 
first demand for permission to make a “ Haj” or 
religious pilgrimage to the wilderness, there to make 
sacrifice to Jehovah, was soon increased to a demand 
for freedom. The necessity fora pilgrimage if sacrifice 
was to be offered lay in the divine honors paid to 
many animals by the Egyptians. The sacrificial rites 
of the Hebrews would have been awful sacrilege in 
their eyes. 

As to the miraculous plagues by which, as we are 
told, Moses enforced his demand, there is little to say. 
It is worthy of note that all of the afflictions spoken 
of in the ten plagues either are common, or at least 
are known, in Egypt. The plagues of flies, of lice 


(better translated ‘‘insects”’), and of locusts, are of | 


almost annual occurrence. It is said that dried larva 
of insects among the dust spring into life with the 
slightest touch of moisture, and thus the advancing 
Nile flood is preceded by vast swarms of them. Frogs 
also in the swampy delta country sometimes become 
so abundant as to amount to a severe plague. When 
the desert winds blow for a long time (the Chamsin), 
the sun is darkened, and there are a few occasions on 
record when the darkness was so great that it was 
believed that the end of the world had come. Even 
the changing of the water to blood is not without a 
possible parallel. There have been several cases, told 
by travelers, when the Nile waters were colored a deep 
red by multitudes of microscopic alge. The diseases 
mentioned of cattle and of men are the common 
Egyptian diseases. 


, the question of the fosstbility of the miraculous. 
_ do not know and cannot know the ways of Him who 
| ‘laid the foundations of the earth,” who “shut up 
have mitigated for a time the hardships of the | 


| “binds the sweet influences of the Pleiades.” 


| added to the narrative in Exodus. 
| look for signs and wonders as evidence of God's deal- 





There is no intention in this presentation to raise 


We 


” 


the sea,’’ who ‘commanded the morning,” and who 


To 
question the power of God is meaningless. The ques- 
tion of the plagues of Egypt is one simply of historical 
facts, and the evidence concerning them is wholly 
traditional. It is probable, indeed, that there is some 
basis for the tradition, but what that basis is must be 
left an open question. There is some reason in the 
monumental records of Egypt to believe that the 
eldest son of Menephtah died before his father, but 
even this much is doubtful, and it is all that can be 
The tendency to 


ing with man is a strong one. ‘Show us a sign and 
we will believe.” But it is an unworthy tendency, 
and one condemned by the Master of Nazareth as by 
many another since. The orderly cause of nature is 
not less but rather more the evidence of God’s care 
than would be some surprising infraction of that order. 
It has been said that ‘the undevout astronomer is 
mad,” and this is because astronomy more than any 
other science is one of clearly defined order. Violence 
and variability—shock and upheaval—these are signs 
of weakness rather than of strength ; are evidences of 
temporary and destructive powers rather than eternal 
and creative ones. 

The demand for permission to withdraw was at 
last granted, and hasty preparations for immediate de- 
parture were at once made. This crisis of national life 
made a deep and lasting impression on the Hebrew 
people. In commemoration of the hurried departure 
the Passover feast remains even unto this day among 
devout Jews. The bread baked hurriedly and with no 
time for the working of leaven, the lamb eaten while 
standing and girded for a journey are the marks of 
haste. After the exile it became the principal feast of 
the Jewish year. However far removed, it was always 
the aim of the son of Israel to return to Jerusalem for 
the Passover. Before that time it was much less 
prominent, if indeed it was celebrated at all. The 
close association of the chief events of the life of Jesus 
with the Passover feasts will not be forgotten. 


NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
[FOLLOWING THE ‘‘ INTERNATIONAL’’ SELECTION OF TEXTS 
PREPARED FOR ‘‘ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER.” ] 
No. 17.—FourtH Mont 23. 
THE WAY, THE TRUTH, AND THE LIFE. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—The words that I say unto you I speak not 
from myself, but the Father, abiding in me, doeth his 
works.—John, xiv., Io. 


Read the Scripture, John, xiv., 1-14. 
REVISED VERSION. 

THE gathering in the “upper room’’ to eat the 
Passover supper was presented in the last lesson. It 
is presumed to have been the evening of the 6th of 
April, (fifth-day of the week), the evening before the 
Crucifixion. 

The lesson consists entirely of a portion of the dis- 
course of Jesus to his companions, after the supper 
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had been eaten, and is, indeed, but the introductory 


part of it, for three chapters of John, fourteenth to 
sixteenth, are entirely occupied with the parting words 
of Jesus, on this occasion They are found only in 
John; the other three gospels do not give them. 

Following the incident of the washing, Jesus had 
added words of explanation, and then he had disclosed 
his knowledge that one of those present would betray 
him. Judas then left the room. He had, according 
to the account in Matthew (xxvi., 14-16) agreed with 
the chief priests, for thirty pieces of silver, to *‘ deliver ”’ 
Jesus to them. ‘‘ When, therefore, he was gone out,” 
Jesus addressed the company, and intimated to them 
his own early departure. Then he said, “A new com- 
mandment I give unto you—that ye love one another, 
even as I have loved you.”” And he added another of 
those most important words of reminder against mere 
profession without reality, “ By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.”’ It is the supreme test of discipleship ; if love 
be not shown by those who profess Christianity, they 
are none of his. 

‘*To Thee our full humanity, 
Its joys and pains, belong ; 
The wrong of man to man on Thee 
Inflicts a deeper wrong. 


‘« Who hates, hates thee, who loves becomes 
Therein to thee allied ; 
All sweet accords of hearts and homes 
In thee are multiplied.”’ ( Whittier.) 


The lessons to follow will take for study other ex- 
tracts from this great parting discourse of the Divine 
Master, but it is not desirable, even if it were prac- 


ticable, to detach any part of it from the rest. The 
whole of it should be read and attentively considered. 
Not simply in detached texts, but as an entirety, it 
contains the vitality of the Christian gospel. 

There is comfort in the assurance that in our 
Father's house there are many mansions, and that 
Jesus, Son of the Father, sent upon earth, will “ pre- 
pare’ them for those who follow him. The thought 
suggests the parable of the Prodigal, who returned to 
the house of his Father, and illustrates that beautiful 
feature of our faith, the Divine Paternity, the One who 
has created all, and who provides for all, whose shelter 
is boundless, whose provision knows no limit, whose 
‘‘mansions”” are innumerable. 

“IT come again, and will receive you unto myself.” 
The coming of the Christ spirit—that divine outflow 
which filled Jesus and made him Christ—must be in- 
ward and spiritual. It is not outward, not a reappear- 
ing in human form. The visitations of the Christ to 
the children of men are not a “‘second”’ advent, but 
an advent perpetually and continually. The discourse, 
following the present lesson, presents this great truth 
in different forms, and will be treated of in following 
lessons. 

“Tam the way, the truth, and the life.” Not in 
the outward merely, not only in the human life and 
example which had been shown in Palestine, in the 
brief time of which we have a fragmentary account, 

but supremely in that possession and manifestation of 
' the Spirit of God which was the characteristic of his 
appearing. This made the “way.” and was the 


“truth,” and was the “ life. And not only in the 
past tense but in the present, and ever. There can be 
no life outside of that which proceeds from the Eternal 
Source. There can be no way which does not lead to 
him. There can be no truth but his. The testimony 
of Jesus was given—as so often elsewhere—in the 
words of the golden text, to the power in him derived 
of the Father: ‘“ The words that I say unto you I 
speak not from myself : but the Father, abiding in me, 
doeth his works.”’ 

‘“No one cometh unto the Father but by me.”’ 
By him, not in the outward, but in the inward appear- 
ing. Not through a door opened by physical means, 
to the sight and knowledge of the senses, but by the 
spiritual power of God exercised in the heart and soul. 
That—the Word, the Greek Logos, was in the be- 
ginning, and was and is eternally. In it Jesus abode, 
and by it not only the disciples gathered for the pass- 
over in that upper chamber in the Jewish city, but all 
the children of the Father, have access to him. ‘ The 
words that I have spoken unto you,” said Jesus, (John, 
vi., 63), “‘are spirit and are life.” 


FRIENDS IN SOUTHERN FRANCE, 


Letter from Joseph G. Alexander in the (London) Friend. 
brother, referred to in the letter, is Samuel J. Alexander. ) 


(His 


CONGENIES, 12th March, 1899. 

Writ!nc from this ancient centre of French Quaker- 
ism, the home of Christine Alsop and Lydie Majolier, 
the only place in France that contains a Friends’ 
meeting-house, fragrant with memories of Stephen 
Grellet, Elizabeth Fry, Eli and Sybil Jones, and many 
other Quaker worthies, a touch of sadness is almost 
inevitable. One feels in sympathy with the remarks 
of Mary Ann Schimmelpenninck, when, visiting Coal- 
brookdale in her later days, recalling the memories of 
Richard Reynolds and Deborah Darby, and their con- 
temporaries, she wrote that over all seemed to be 
written ‘‘ Ichabod: the glory is departed.”’ It is not 
merely that French Quakerism seems dying out in 
this once favored village. It was also the birthplace 
of French Methodism, whose founder, Pastor Cook, 
found a home and a welcome in the house of Louis 
Majolier, as I remember to have been told by his 
daughter, Christine Alsop. To-day the Methodist 
and Reformed Churches of Congénies seem as little 
able to influence the young and strong men of the 
village as the little surviving band of French Friends. 
Here, as in almost all this Protestant district, the lack 
of men, especially young men, in the Protestant 
Churches, is deplorable. I have felt it right to stir up 
the Christians of Congeénies to make this a matter of 
earnest and persevering prayer. Will not some 
readers of Zhe Friend join with them ? 

I am thankful to say that amongst the young wo- 
men we hear of a very gratifying movement. In one 
extremely dark town, which my brother and I have 
both had laid on our hearts, but in which, after knock- 
ing at every available door, we have found it impossible 
at present to obtain an entrance, we were thankful to 
learn that a branch of the Y. W. C. A. has been 
formed, with the assistance of the Nimes Association, 
which sends over two delegates every Sunday to 
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attend its meetings. The president of this newly 
formed Association is the daughter of a Friend, and 
was a pupil at the Friends School at Nimes ; she now 
finds the Scriptural teaching she there received of the 
greatest value. Similarly, in another town, where 
formerly a Friends’ meeting existed, and where B. 
Combe and I joined at a meeting in the ‘‘ temple” 
last week, a Y. W. C. A. has been recently organized, 
also under the leadership of a: Friend’s daughter. So 
the seed sown in faith and amidst not a little dis- 
couragement is springing up after many days. 

My brother Samuel and I have now been privil- 
eged to work together for nearly a month. This day 
four weeks (Sunday) he spent with the interesting 
Welsh colony at Basse Indre, near Nantes, where two 
devoted English ladies are now working, not only 
amongst the Welsh, but also amongst their French 
neighbors, with manifold signs of blessing. I spent 
the day at Saumur, on the Loire, with an old friend, 
the pastor of that city, who has occupied the same 
post for more than thirty years. His “temple ’’ was 
well filled in the evening for my lecture on the pro- 
gress of the Gospel inthe East. I had also addressed 
his Sunday-schoolin the morning, and a gatheri ngof 
Protestants in the afternoon. 

Next day we joined forces, and attended a meet- 
ing at Poitiers. Thence to St. Soline, a remote 
village in Poitou, where the pastor is an earnest young 
man whom we had both met at Montauban. My 
brother stayed three days with him, having a meeting 
each evening. 


I left on the third day, having ar- 
ranged to spend a night with Mr. Hathaway, an 
Englishman who, with his wife, has been led to devote 


himself to work in France. In a purely Catholic 
village they have gathered a congregation of about 
sixty, about half of whom are decided Christians. 
Last summer they were attacked by a band organized 
by the priests, and stones thrown which injured several 
of the workers; but the police took proceedings 
against the disturbers, whose delusion that foreigners 
were not protected by the French law was dispelled 
by the decision of the local Court, confirmed by the 
Court of Appeal at Bordeaux. 

[J. G. A. here speaks of visits to Arcachon, La 
Teste, and Pau. At the last named place, near the 
borders of Spain, he ‘attended the meeting of an 
interesting Spanish mission.” He proceeds :] 

After an evening at Béziers, where we spoke to 
the children of the Thursday school, and in the even- 
ing my brother gave his Palestine address in the 
chapel of the Free Church, we reached Congénies, 
which has been our headquarters for the past fort- 
night. Sunday, 26th, was the half-yearly meeting of 
Friends in the South of France; B. Combe, who is 
their Clerk, and only recorded minister, had come over 
from Montmeyran to attend it, as well as several 
Friends from Fontanés. We had hoped to see Anna 
Vally, from St. Gilles, who returned to France last 
year after some ten years’ absence in California. She 
was not feeling well enough to attend, but sent a letter 
giving her opinion on the subjects it was proposed to 
consider, and we subsequently went over to St. Gilles 
to see her. 
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The morning meeting for worship was attended 
by thirty-six, including children, and the business 
meeting in the afternoon by only nine besides our- 
selves. An interesting part of the business was the 
proposal to acknowledge the gift of the dear Friend 
who ministers to our friends at Fontanés ; a proposal 
which was very heartily and unanimously agreed to. 
She had not been previously informed of the proposal, 
so we were asked to see her with regard to it on be- 
half of the meeting, as they did not desire to act 
against her decided wish. We have discharged this 
commission, but, after taking a week to consider her 
answer, our friend does not feel able to accept the 
proposal, and we are reporting accordingly. The 
opportunity was availed of fora brief exposition of the 
grounds on which our Society recognizes women as 
being equal with men, called to exercise the gift of 
prophecy. 

On Wednesday week we had a meeting for Friends 
and those connected with them at Nimes in the house 
of one of their number, when twenty-six were present. 
B. Combe was with us at this meeting, and left for 
home the following morning. Next day I gave my 
lecture at Nimes-to the inmates of the interesting 
institutions under the management of Pastor Kruger ; 
the day before yesterday my brother gave them his 
Palestine lecture. Last Monday, after an interesting 
village meeting in the afternoon, I lectured at Calois- 
son, where the “ temple’”’ was filled with an audience 
of between 400 and 500. On Tuesday we went to 
Lasalle, a considerable village amongst the Cevennes 
mountains, in which a beloved cousin spent several 
months in 1877, shortly before her death, under the 
roof of Madame Monteil, who was our kind 
hostess. : 

To-day my brother cycled over from Fontanés to 
join in a public meeting in the Friends’ meeting-house 
at 3.30 p. m.; before which I had addressed the large 
Sunday-school in the “‘temple.’’ Both the pastors 
were at our afternoon meeting, which was attended 
by about fifty, and was felt to be a helpful time, the 
Methodist pastor offering prayer very acceptably at 
the close. We have attended his evening service, 
both taking some part at the close. We trust we 
have been permitted to be the means of infusing some 
fresh hope and confidence into the hearts of Christian 
people here who were tempted to let their hands 
hang down in despair; and we have received many 
kind expressions of thankfulness for our visit. 
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Ir is easier to answer an opponent by calling him 
names than by meeting his argument. Nowadays the 
man who raises a cautionary signal, or calls a halt 
that men may stop and think, is branded as pessimistic 
or heterodox. But such aone is often the most truly 
orthodox, or in the highest sense optimistic. It is 
just because he is seeking the truth, and because he 
believes in the best, that he is misinterpreted by those 
who cannot, or will not, calmly sit down and think, 
as he does. Many aman who preaches optimism 
lives, in effect, pessimistically.—Suxday School Times. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 15, 





THE GREAT CONFERENCE. 
ARRANGEMENTS are ;-ogressing for the International 
Conference called by the Czar, and in a few weeks it 
will become a historic actuality. The place of meet- 
ing is the capital of the Netherlands, the city of The 
Hague, and the time the 18th of next month. The 
principal nations have been formally invited to send 
representatives, and the names of many of these have 
been announced. 

In the midst of the discussions of the Conference, 
there are a few facts which stand out conspicuously, 
These 
are (1) that such a Conference should be assembled, 
by one of the most powerful of the European military 
nations ; (2) that in the call for it the Czar should 
have candidly declared the abominations of militarism ; 


and which give to it enormous importance. 


(3) that upon these, and the imperative necessity for 
relief from them, he rests the reason for making the 
call; (4) that, being thus assembled, under circum- 
stances so dignified, and so formal, nothing but its 
own treachery to the interests of mankind, and infi- 
delity to the Christian religion, can prevent some 
measure of good coming out of it. 

Upon some of these points it is worth while to 
dwell amoment. One of them isthe character of the 
It is a document such as the world has 
rarely been favored with. 


Czar’s call. 
It is not a qualified or cau- 
tious statement of the military burden resting on the 
people of Europe, and threatening those of the United 
States, but a definite and emphatic one. It is not an 
invitation to some discussion of arbitration ; it is a 
declaration of the evils of war, and the desirability of 
peace. If some private person, some known philan- 
thropist, had written this,—as thousands have, thou- 
sands of times over,—it would not have been notable, 
however worthy ; but from the emperor of Russia it is 
at once wonderful and honorable. A re-reading of the 
document may well repay every one who is not fully 
familiar with it. They will find, perhaps to their sur- 
prise, what a declaration against war it is, and what a 
plea for relief from those who desire to torment the 
world with processes of death and destruction. 

The discussion of the Czar’s sincerity is idle, be- 
sides being insulting. Suppose it be true that the 
great bureaucratic system which is established in 
Russia has persecuted the Doukhobors, and that it is 
now forcing Finland into the Russian mould, as 
‘Poland has been forced, these facts do not discredit 


| the sincerity of the Czar himself, and if they did, they 


| 








do not justify betrayal by the Conference of the great 
The Con- 
ference is called ; it is about to assemble ; it may, and 


duty and opportunity which lie before it. 


can, greatly mitigate the present burden and horror of 
war ; nothing can excuse its failure to do so. 

We hope for much from our American representa- 
Dr. White is surely a peaceful, if not distinct- 
ively a peace man, arrd he has seen too much of the 


tives. 


world’s misery under the war horror not to desire to 
do something, at this zenith of his extended and hon- 
President 
Low, of Columbia, is one of those whom many have 
looked to as a leader in right ways. 


orable public career, for its amelioration. 


His voice, so far 
as we have observed, has been silent—unlike that of 
President Eliot, of Harvard—in the present crisis, but 
it can hardly be imagined that he would not sincerely 
serve the United States, as a great nation of peaceful 
and fair dealing, in the important place to which he 
has now been appointed. Of our minister to the 
Netherlands, Stanford Newell, we have no special 
knowledge. The representative of the Navy, Captain 
Mahan, has shown himself in his books an ardent ad- 
vocate of the system of great armaments, and a teacher 
of the advantage of ‘naval power.” It is to be 
hoped he will not be of those—great numbers of 
whom will no doubt gather at The Hague—who will 
seek to prevent any important result coming out of 
the Conference. Frederick W. Holls, secretary of the 
commission, is a man whose public ideals have been 
honorable. 

If—but unfortunately it is #—our own national 
record were clean, and our hands at this moment free 
from war stain ; if, also, our Government at Wash- 
ington were a vigorous and earnest exponent of the 
principles upon which the republic is established, the 
representatives whom we are sending to The Hague 
could, and would, go to the front, the very fore-front, 
in efforts to bring out of its deliberations a high con- 
clusion. What, let us ask, would Abraham Lincoln 
say to Dr. White and his associates, if he were now 
President? What, indeed, would that quiet, clear- 
minded, magnanimous friend of peace, Ulysses S. 
Grant, say ? 

SEVERAL signed addresses to the Czar—some of them 
numerously signed—have been received by the INTELLI- 
GENCER, and have been forwarded through friends of the 
work, who have been sending others. We take this means 
of acknowledging them to those who got them up and sent 
them to us. 


THE annual Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration, the fifth of the series, will be held this year, 
(upon the invitations sent out by A. K. Smiley), on the last 
day of Fifth month, and the two days following. 
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BooOKER T. WASHINGTON, Principal of the great school 


for colored youth, at Tuskegee, Alabama, will deliver an 
address at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on the even- 
ing of the 25th, on ‘‘ The Solution of the Race Problem in 
the Black Belt of the South.’’ Bishop McVickar, formerly 
of this city, will preside and address the meeting. It is 
iesired to make the interest thus awakened the means of 
bringing substantial aid to the Tuskegee work, and a guarantee 
fund is being raised. Checks should be made to the order of 
Booker T. Washington, and sent to Henry C. Davis, 204 
Walnut Place, Philadelphia. 

The annual expenses at Tuskegee, it is stated, are about 
$100,000. Of this sum $10,000 is granted by the Peabody 
Fund, and $2,500 by the State of Alabama, and the balance 
is raised by the personal efforts of Booker Washington. The 
General Government has lately granted the School 25,coo 
acres of Government land, in Alabama, and in time this will 
be available in some way. 

E. H. TRUEBLOOD desires us to correct two dates in his 
article in our issue of the Ist instant. On the first page, 
(eighteenth line from top of second column), the date when 
the first meeting was held at the house of Nathan Tiveblccd 
should be 1839, not 1809 ; and in the first line at top of next 
page the date (of Beezon Baynes'’s certificate) should be 1855, 
not 1865. 


BIRTHS. 
FLITCRAFT.—At Haddonfield, New Jersey, Third 
month 3, 1899, to Warren Whitney and Martha W. Reeves 
Flitcraft, a daughter, who is named Ruth Roberts Flitcraft. 


MARRIAGES. 
PHILIPS—PIERCE.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, Tacoma, Waghington, Fourth month 4, 1899, Albert 
C. Philips, of Tacoma, son of Caroline E. and Isaac D. 
Philips, of Wilmington, Delaware, and Alice Marion, only 

daughter of Eben and Marion H. Pierce. 


DEATHS. 
BURILL.—At Fox Chase, Fourth month 8, 1899, Annie, 


widow of John Burill, in her goth year. 
ingham Meeting, Pa. 

COGGINS.—Fourth month 8, 1899, Mary W., widow of 
Paschall Coggins, and daughter of the late Thomas William- 
son, of Philadelphia, aged 73 years. 

COOK.—After about two weeks’ illness of la grippe, at his 
home near Chatham, Chester county, Pa., Third month 3, 
1899, Ennion J. Cook, in his 85th year. 

‘*One less at home ! 
The charmed circle broken—a dear face 
Missed day by day from its usual place, 
But cleansed, saved, perfected by grace, 
One morein Heaven !”’ S 


EVANS.—At Moorestown, N. J., Fourth month 2, 1899, 
Joshua R. Evans, in his 59th year; a member of Chester 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

FELL.—At Orlando, Florida, Fourth month 3, 1899, 
Mary Meredith Fell, of Swarthmore, Pa., wife of Oliver S. 
Fell ; a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends 
held at Race Street. 

Interment at Marlborough, Chester county, Pa., Friends’ 
ground, on the 7th. 


HAMBLETON.—At Oskaloosa, Iowa, Fourth month 2, 


Interment at Buck- 


1899, of pneumonia, Levi Hambleton, in the 79th year of | 


his age. 


birthright member of Friends. 
and had a large circle of relatives and friends both East and 
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| parish of Baynton, Yorkshire, England. 





West, particularly in Chester county, Pa. He 1emoved to 
Oskaloosa, lowa, in 1871, where he became a very earnest 


| member of the larger body of Friends, and was active in the 


establishment of Penn College, being one of its Board of 
Trustees. A man of Christian character, his close was 
‘* bright and cheerful,’’ and he has gone to his reward, missed 
by ‘‘many, many friends.’’ H. 

HOGE.—At an early hour Third-day morning, Fourth 
month 4, 1899, at his residence near Lincoln, Va., William 
Hoge, in the 78th year of his age. 

In his young manhood the deceased married Rachel, a 
half-sister of Samuel M. Janney, and joined in membership 
with Goose Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends at the same 
time. The wife passed from works to rewards less than a 
year ago. Our brother was called to the duties of an elder at 
an unusually early age, and served his meeting in that station 
with dignity and propriety, until recently, when failing health 
forbid. A home newspaper says: ‘‘ Wherever known, 
William Hoge was universally regarded as an honest, upright 
man, and good citizen.’’ Two sons, George and Charles— 
both married—survive him. He wasa brother of Jesse Hoge. 

nm. Ro i; 

JACKSON.—In Washington City, Third month 18, 1899° 
Joseph R. Jackson. 

Though not a member, he was a frequent attender of 
Friends’ meeting, where his words of love and helpfulness 
were appreciated. H. 

JAMES.—In Géttingen, Germany, Anna M. James, of 
West Chester, Pa. 

She was the daughter of the late Francis James, and had 
been spending some time abroad, but was preparing to return, 
when she was taken ill with pneumonia. Word of her death 
was cabled to her friends at West Chester, on Fourth month 
3, 1899. She was formerly a constant attender at High 
Street Friends’ Meeting, where she was greatly beloved. A 
large circle of friends mourn her death, for her life was one of 
unselfishness and full of unobtrusive kindnesses. Though 
dying far from her home and home friends, she could not be 
separated from her Divine Father, who has now taken her 
into his eternal keeping. - 

KNIGHT.—Third month 30, 1899, at Tacony, Philadel- 
phia, Amos W. Knight, in his 64th year ; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green Street, Philadelphia. 

MOORE.—In Philadelphia, Fourth month 7, 1899, 
Rachel Leedom, wife of Davis Moore, aged 77 years. Inter- 
ment at Merion Friends’ ground. 


REES-—At his home near Whitehall, Frederick county, 
Virginia, Twelfth month 29, 1898, John N. Rees, aged 55 
years. 

The deceased was a member of Hopewell Monthly, and 
Ridge Particular Meetings. He was raised by his grand- 
parents, John and Mary Purcell, being left an orphan when 
quite young. He was highly esteemed in his community, 
and has left an influence for good by ‘‘ doing justly, loving 
mercy, and walking humbly.”’ 

Interment at Hopewell. * 

RIDER.—Entered into rest, at the home of her son, 
James C. Rider, Central Valley, N. Y., Third month 28, 
1899, Mary A. Cornell, widow of Charles C. Rider, in the 
71st year of her age. 

THISTLETHWAITE.—Third month 13, 1899, at the 
home of her brother, Timothy Thistlethwaite, West Rich- 
mond, Ind., Eleanor Thistlethwaite. 

She was born Ninth month 1, 1815, at Baynton, in the 
Throughout her 
life, she was ever the devoted, self-sacrificing daughter, sister, 
friend. She was of an exceptionally modest and retiring dis- 
position. Her love of knowledge, and quiet tastes, led her 
to devote much time to reading. She was not only familiar 
with the best standard literature but kept apace with the 
questions and interests of the day. 

Her last sufferings, extending through many years, were 


; d ‘ | borne with uncomplaining fortitude. B. 
He was born in Columbiana county, Ohio, and was a | 


He was very social by nature | 


TOMPKINS.—Fifth-day, Third month 30, 1899, at her 
home, Baldwin Place, N. Y., Esther Ann Tompkins, aged 71 
years. 
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The funeral, at Amawalk meeting-house, sensuite 
Fourth month 3, was a large gathering of her friends and 
neighbors, who were addressed by Robert S. Haviland and 
Louisa Loder. She was a member of Amawalk Monthly 

* 


Meeting. 
VAIL. —Near Dunellen, New Jersey, of paralysis, Third 
month 20, 1899, Amos Vail, son of Jonah and Rachel Vail, 


aged 62 years, 9 months, and 22 days. Interred in Friends’ 
burying-ground at Plainfield, New Jersey, on the 23d. 

WILKINSON.—At her home, 1316 Washington Street, 
Wilmington, Del., on Sixth-day, Third month 24, 1899, 
Rebecca Wilkinson, in her g4th year ; a member of Wil- 
mington Monthly Meeting. 

Se ae month 4, 1899, Ann Wilson, a native 

»f Bucks county, Pa., daughter of Joseph an] Elizabeth Wild- 

man, aged 97 years, 5 months, and 21 days. 


Interment at Somerton Friends’ burying- ground, Belmont 
county, Ohio. 


CORRECTION.—Hannah Somers Cook, the notice of whose 
death appeared in the INTELLIGENCER of Fourth month 8, 


died on Third month 29, 1897, (not 1899). She was 
jn the 82d year of her age. 


1899, 


BIRMINGHAM SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Tue Summer School of Friends in England, following 
the plan of that at Scarborough two years ago, will 
be held this year at Birmingham, in the Ninth month, 
from the 4th to the 15th. The first draft of the pro- 
gram has been printed, and shows lectures and teach- 
ing by Prof. R. W. Rogers, Prof. A. C. McGiffert, 
Paul Sabatier, (of Paris, author of the life of Francis 
of Assisi), and a number of Friends, including Dr. J. 
Rendel Harris, Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, John Wm. 
Graham, W. C. Braithwaite, John Wilhelm Rowntree, 
Edward Grubb, Joan M. Fry, and others. 

One study will be, ‘‘The Poetical Literature of 
the Old Testament,’’ and this will be considered 
fifty minutes in the morning, of three days. Devo- 
tional meetings will be held every day, from 10 to 
10.25 a. m. Paul Sabatier’s theme is “ Francis of 
Assisi,’’ Prof. McGiffert’s, “‘ The Spiritual Conception 
of the Church,” and “‘ The Eucharist, in the light of 
the Textual and Higher Criticism.” John William 
Graham will speak upon “Isaac Penington,’’ and 
Frances Thompson on “ Emerson.” Public meetings 
will be held in the Town Hall of Birmingham on two 
evenings, the 5th and 7th, the subjects assigned being 
‘The Ideal Church,” and “ The Church and Hu- 
manity.’’ The school sessions will all be held in the 
forenoon, and will close at 12.25, except that on the 
afternoon of the roth, (First-day), from 3 to 4, M. A. 
Wallis will speak on “‘ Methods of Christ’s Teaching.” 

The program is certainly a very interesting and 
attractive one, and may be made the means of bless- 
ing, we trust, to Friends and many others. Visitors 
from this side, who may be in England early in Ninth 
month, will, we are sure, do well to make a stay in 
Birmingham part of their program. 


EQuaAL suffrage has brought a great infusion of conscience 
into politics. Especially has it elevated the primaries. Be- 
fore women could vote, you would find at a primary meeting 
just a smail 
type—professional politicians. 
times as large, and includes the 
-munity, both men and 
Colorado College.) 


Now 
best citizens in the com- 
women.—[President Slocum, of 
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group of men, most of them not of the highest | 
, the attendance is four | 











NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

FARMINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 
FARMINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING was held near 
Mendon Centre, New York, Fourth month 5, 1899. 

We were favored to have the company of our 
friend Isaac Wilson. He spoke from the text, “‘ My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work.’”’ In which he 
emphasized the thought that our salvation is gained 
by daily works, and that Love instead of fear should 
control our actions. 

Fifth-day morning being public meeting, and 
notice having been given of Isaac’s attendance, a 
goodly number assembled at the usual hour, 11 a. m. 

Isaac was favored to speak at some length in his 
usual earnest manner on the many things in nature 
that could unite the dominion of God. How he 
created man in his image, and made him to be self- 
controlled. Jesus came and taught us to let the 
Divine Love and Light so shine that others seeing 
our light will glorify God. Those possessing the 
inshining of the Divine Love will have power to con- 
trol all human passions and become like him. Why 
are we not living on a higher plane than our ances- 
tors? Each one answering for himself, would not the 
world be better, the government better, our homes 
better, if man so accepted the Divine teachings? 
Would not righteousness reign, and love, truth, and 
justice be paramount among men ? 

Did not He when asked to restore life, stoop down 
and roll away the stone? So we must, if we would 
lift to a higher plane the down trodden and fallen. 
We must stoop down to lift them up. Did not Jesus 
teach to leave the ninety and nine sheep, and go after 
the one that was lost ? 

Jesus said, my Father and I are one, one in spirit, 
one in work, and one in giving and saving power. 
Can we say, here am I! «do with me as thou wilt? 
help to make me perfect like thee, let my light shine 
forth upon the world around me, and be led by his 
spirit to do it in such a way that will redound to the 
glory of His name. Friends are we so living and 
doing his work ? W. W. C. 

{ PLAINFIELD MONTHLY MEETING. 

At a meeting of the Philanthropic Committee of 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting, N. J., the following min- 
ute was adopted, and the Clerk of the Committee was 
directed to forward it to the chairman of the Ameri- 
can deputation at The Hague: 

‘We hail with much satisfaction the International 
Conference, to be held at The Hague next month, at 
the invitation of the Czar of Russia, to promote dis- 
armament and International Arbitration, and are much 
gratified that, by appointment of the President of the 


| United States, our own country is to be ably repre- 
| sented at this Conference, and we hereby express 


earnestly the hope that much may be accomplished 
by it to discourage destructive war and preparations 
therefore, and also to inaugurate a Permanent Tribunal 
of International Arbitration for the peaceful adjust- 
ment of International differences.”’ 

The following was also adopted, and directed to 


| be forwarded to the President of the United States. 
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“The Philanthropic Committee of Plainfield 
Monthly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends 
greatly regrets the recent official interpretation, by the 
Attorney-General of the United States, of the late 
act of Congress concerning the sale of intoxicating 
liquors in Army Canteens, to the effect that it applies 
only to such sale by soldiers and officers of the army, 
and we hereby earnestly appeal to the President to 
direct the execution of the law in accordance with its 
obvious intent for the entire suppression of the sale 
of intoxicating liquors in the Army.” 


Richland Friends propose holding their Monthly 
Meeting of Fourth month 28, 1899, at Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania, at two o’clock p. m. 

The change of hour is due to the fact that the 
trains from Philadelphia do not reach Stroudsburg 
until nearly noon. 


It is stated in the Norristown Hera/d that Friends 
at Plymouth are about to make extensive improve- 
ments to the burying-ground connected with the 
meeting-house. <A fund is being raised for the pur- 
pose. A similar improvement was begun in the 
grounds at Gwynedd, last fall. 


Anna M. James, of West Chester, Pa., who died 
recently at Gottingen, Germany, left a bequest of 
$1,000 to Friends’ Meeting at West Chester. She 
was the only daughter of the late Francis James, who 
was a member of the bar gf Chester county, and 
served in the Senate of Pennsylvania. She had been 
traveling abroad for some time. 


A TIME TO SPEAK. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Our deplorable state as to our new “ dependencies ”’ 
has given me much concern, as it has I trust very 
many of our countrymen. The essential unrighteous- 
ness of our conduct and present attitude is indeed 
distressing,—the more so, as we were flattering our- 
selves that our government is “ of and by and for the 
people,”’ responsibility for what is going on resting to 
some extent on each one of us. 

In going back to the entrance of the United States 
upon a national life, I have been interested in noting 
how history repeats itself, and how the same questions 
that our forefathers were a party to now confront us, 
and must be met by us. But how changed the con- 
ditions! Then the Colonists were demanding their 
rights as-men, their right to frame a government for 
themselves, and to become an independent nation. 
George III., and the English Government denied 
their right, and rejected their claim. But a large 
element, and the better one, I take it, of the English 
people, in sentiment were with the refractory Colonies, 
and said so with refreshing candor and boldness. For 
instance, hear the words of Pitt in Parliament, “I 
rejoice that America has resisted. Three millions of 
people so dead to all the feelings of liberty, as volun- 
tarily to submit to be slaves would have been fit 
instruments to make slaves of ourselves.”’ 

It will be a sad day for America when the voice 
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of protest and remonstrance against wrong-doing on 
the part of the government shall be hushed. 

A long time ago, it is recorded that the Great 
Ruler of World said he would not destroy a bad city, 
for the sake of ten righteous ones. England still 
survives, in spite of an ugly career in many respects. 
Did her Pitts and other protestants for the right and 
the true save her? However that may be, there can 
be no doubt that duty and safety now call for courage 
in the expression of heart-felt conviction concerning 
this war we are waging with the poor islanders of the 
Pacific, on the other side of the earth,—so far away, 
the reports we get under censorship, our President 
letting things drift, and calling it “destiny.” The 
hope of our country and of liberty, it seems to me, 
lies in earnest and effective protest, to the end of 
securing a reversal of the present unwarranted and 
unrepublican policy of our Administration. 

Hamilton, Va. Hucu R. Ho.Lmes. 


THE DOUKHOBOR SITUATION. 
LETTER FROM PRINCE HILKOFF TO JOSEPH S. ELKINTON. 
WinyniPeG, Third month 24, 1899. 
JoserH S. ELKINTON, 

Dear Friend: I write to you at the request of the 
Doukhobors. They ask me to put their situation 
before the Society of Friends and yourself, thinking 
that you might help them. 

The present condition of their affairs is as follows : 
The Canadian government has decided to spend all 
the bonus money on the first party, that is, on the 
Lake Huron passengers. The Lake Superior pas- 
sengers are obliged to maintain themselves. Some 
of these, about two-fifths, had money of their own, 
which they put up for the common benefit of their 
party, and which they turned over to me and one of 
their number, to be used for food, seed, and farming 
implements. All the money put up amounts to about 
$12,000. Their maintenance (2,000 people) costs 
about $1,000 per month; this will show you that 
there is not much left for buying other things than 
food. We have bought eight teams of good horses, 
five sleighs, lumber and iron to make forty wagons. 
(In buying lumber and iron, and in making wagons, 
harness, etc., we save about forty dollars on each 
wagon.) We also bought six blacksmith-shops, and 
will start work as soon as we get tothe colony. We 
hope to be there next week. 

As the Lake Superior party is managing its own 


| affairs, they show more energy, and | think the main 


point is to bring about such a condition of affairs 
that the Lake Huron party could likewise manage its 
affairs themselves. 

Out of the bonus money, which amounts to about 
$35,000 for the whole party of Doukhobors coming 
to Canada, the government has already spent, for the 
benefit of the Lake Huron party, $30,000. They are 
provided with food until the first of June. They have 
ten pair of horses, six pair of oxen, twenty-eight 
sleighs, eight wagons, some hundred axes, saws, and 
other tools, and about 3,000 bushels of potatoes, for 
seed. This is, in the main points, the condition of 
affairs at the present time. 
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In a few days the Doukhobors will sign a contract 
for work with the Lake Manitoba Railway and Canal 
Company ; this work will enable them to earn a little 
money, which will go toward the maintenance of 
their families from the first of June. 

What is most needed now, is money to buy 
horses, oxen, plows, wagons, (or lumber and iron to 
make them), and general farm implements, and seed. 
It is in this regard they wish me to write to you. 
They wish to know if it is possible for the Society of 
Friends to loan them asum of money. They are 
quite willing to pay interest. Unless such a loan can 
be made or some money forthcoming, their condition 
will be very bad. The Canadian government is will- 
ing to make such a loan, but the conditions governing 
it are too heavy, for under it the government requests 
the return of the $35,000 bonus money. 

If it is possible for the Society of Friends, or some 
of its members, to make a loan, I would suggest that 
it should be made to the whole Doukhobor Colony, 
and not to either the wake Huron or Lake Superior 
parties, as otherwise there might arise an undesirable 
division among the people. Some unpleasantness has 
already arisen, owing to the government applying a// 
the bonus money in favor of the first party, seemingly 
not taking into consideration that one-half of the 
second party is just as poor; this arrangement 
obliges the wealthier portion of the Lake Superior 
party to maintain their poorer brethren. They are 
perfectly willing to do this, and are doing it, but the 
attitude of the government in compelling them to do 
this, by the disposal of their bonus money on the first 
party, has caused dissatisfaction. 

It creates two parties, where there is, and can, and 
must be, only one. 

I think no one knows better than themselves 
which villages are in most need of assistance, and if 
you see your way to get a loan of money for the 
whole commonwealth, I, in conjunction with the 
elected representatives of the Doukhobors, will see 
that such money will be put to the best use, and bring 
practical results. 

It is very necessary that the loan, if possible, 
should be made as soon as possible, for they could 
start to work at once, thereby making considerable 
saving of money. I am, dear friend, yours truly, 

D. HILkorr. 


Educational Department. 


SOMERVILLE SOCIETY, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
THE annual meeting of the Somerville Literary Society of 
Swarthmore College was held in Somerville Hall on Fourth 
month 8. 

The morning session was devoted to the business of the 
Society, and was presided over by Emily R. Underhill, presi- 
dent of the active membership. At the close of this session 
a banquet was served in the College dining-room, which was 
tastefully decorated with ropes of laurel and boughs of hem- 
lock ; at each plate was placed a daffodil from.the college 
grounds. The toast-mistress was Helen M. Fogg. The first 
speaker was Beulah W. Darlington, ’90, who chose for her 
subject ‘‘ The Club Woman."’ Katharine Pfeiffer, 1900, fol- 
lowed. Alice M. Atkinson, ’88, spoke on ‘‘ Teaching on the 
- Pacific Coast ;’’ Rachel Knight, ‘98, on the ‘‘ Wide, wide 





of the Somerville Girl.’’ Professor Marie A. K. Hoadley and 
Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond were called upon and responded. 

The program of the afternoon session was opened by a 
vocal solo by Susanna M. Garrett. Then followed the read- 
ing of portions of the thesis of Mary E. Seaman, to whom has 
been awarded the Lucretia Mott Fellowship. A letter was 
read from the present holder of the Fellowship, Edna H. 
Richards, who is pursuing her studies at the University of 
Berlin. 

The address of the day was delivered by Martha Bunting, 
Ph.D., of the class of '81. The subject was ‘‘A Discussion 
on the Volturistic and Intellectual Views of Education.’’ Four 
scenes from Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘‘ Cranford ’’ closed the exercises. 

About one hundred life members were present, and the 
day was considered a great success. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

The 28th anniversary of the Somerville Literary Society 
was celebrated at the college on Seventh-day, Fourth month 
8. Nearly two hundred of the alumnz and ex-members of 
the college assembled to do the occasion honor. A business 
meeting was held in Somerville Gymnasium at Io a. m., and 
at 12 m. the banquet was served in the college dining-hall. 
In the afternoon an interesting program was carried out in 
Somerville Hall. [Details of the day are separately given. 
—Ebs. 

The Lucretia Mott Fellowship has been awarded to Mary 
E. Seaman, ‘99, who will spend the coming winter in study 
abroad. A special scholarship of $500 has also been awarded 
to Anna B. Eisenhower, ‘99, for the highest average ever 
attained by a student of the institution. 

The 1900 Halcyon, the College annual, published by the 
Junior class, made its appearance during the past week. 
A. Davis Jackson, 1900, is Editor-in-chief and Roger B. 
Farquhar Business Manager. The book is handsomely 
bound in steel cloth, and is fully up to the usual standard of 
such publications. 

The teams appointed to g¢ompete in the Sophomore-Fresh- 
man Oratorical Contest for the President’s Prize on Fourth 
month 11, have been announced as follows: Sophomores, 
G. Arthur Seaman, Edward Williams, Elizabeth Gillingham, 
Arthur Hugh Jenkins, and William C. Tyson; Freshmen, 
Edson S. Harris, Mark Thistlethwaite, Arthur G. Hoadley, 
Phoebe Scheibley, and Alida Stephens. "99. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—The annual oratorica 
contest, provided for by the Alumni Association of the school, 
took place Third month 31. The competing classes were the 
A and B grades, each grade being represented by two students. 
All had previously prepared and delivered orations during 
the preceding month, and the contestants were selected by 
vote of the classes themselves. Class A was represented by 
Arthur M. Dewees and Byron Beans; Class B, by Elizabeth 
R. Cox and Elizabeth W. Jackson. 

The judges decided in favor of Class A, stating, however, 
that the contest was very close. Prof. M. E. Furman, of 
Swarthmore College, and two, members of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, Elizabeth H. Smith and Charles W. Bosler, acted as 
judges. 


TEACHERS WANTED.—Advertisements appear elsewhere 
in the INTELLIGENCER for a Principal for Friends’ School at 
Abington, and a teacher for Friends’ Grammar School at 
Buckingham.® 


DECLINED.—President Joseph Swain, of the University of 
Indiana, has declined the Vice-Presidency of Leland Stanford 
University, California. 


CHANGES OF TEACHERS.—Arthur C. Smedley, at present 
teacher of science at Abington Friends’ School, will take 
charge of similar work next year at Friends’ Seminary, in 
New York city. 

Bertha L. Broomell, at present engaged in teaching sci- 
ences and Mathematics, at Abington Friends’ School, will be 
engaged in similar work next year at the Wilmington Friends’ 


World,’’ and Martha Mcllvain Eastwick, '75, on ‘‘ The Future | School. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL AT LEHIGH.—Lehigh University, South 
Bethlehem, Pa., will hold a summer school of chemistry, 
physics, surveying, and shop work. The term opens Seventh 
month 6, and continues from four to six weeks. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

We have looked, with much interest, through a_ book, 
‘‘ Presbyterianism : its relation to the Negro, Illustrated by 
the Berean Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia.’’ The author, 
Matthew Anderson, A.M., a colored man, is the pastor of the 
church named, and son-in-law of William Still, of Philadel- 
phia. The writer has recently made acquaintance with him, 
in connection with his excellent work of instruction in manual 
training, which he has begun (in the basement of the church 
building, on South College Avenue, above igth), under the 
conviction that this is greatly needed for colored youth. Itis 
a worthy undertaking, and is the outcome of long considera- 
tion, and prudent counsel with a number of well-known and 
capable business men. 

The book is in two parts, the first describing the relation 
of the Presbyterian church to the colored people, and the 
second giving the writer's autobiography. He was born in 
Franklin county, Pa., was educated at Iberia, Ohio, at Oberlin 
College, and at Princeton Theological Seminary. He taught 
school two years at Salisbury, N. C. The experiences and 
incidents described form an interesting and lively narrative. 


‘«In Tune with the Infinite,’’ by Ralph Waldo Trine, has 
just entered upon its 13th thousand. It has been published a 
little over a year, and the publishers, Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., feel, judging from the steadily increasing demands for it, 
that it is to have a large and permanent sale. They mention, 
as one notable thing about it, that many of its readers buy 


numbers of copies of it for others, there being many cases of 
a single reader purchasing from ten to twenty-five copies for 
this purpose. One reader, a prominent railroad official in the 
West, since December last has given out over five hundred 


copies. A few months ago, a prominent Boston business man 
purchased a thousand copies of the same author's first book, 
‘‘ What all the World's a-Seeking,’’ for a similar purpose. 


William Dudley Foulke’s biographical volume, long in 
preparation, the Life of Oliver P. Morton, (Governor of 
Indiana, and United States Senator), has been recently 
issued by the Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. An (unsigned) 
review in the American Historical Review speaks favorably of 
the author’s work, while sharply discussing Senator Morton’s 
public career. 


There is a good deal of concern manifested concerning | 
| will be quickened, enabling us to 


the spread of the Mormons. Some of those who have given 
them a good deal of study, including the former United States 


Commissioner of Education, John Eaton, insist that the pro- | 
paganda at Salt Lake City is energetic and persistent, and | 


has by no means given up polygamy. Inthe North Ameri- 
can Review, this month, Eugene Young has a paper on the 
‘* Revival of the Mormon Problem.'’ He says the Mormons 
have eleven members of the Legislature in Idaho, and their 
settlements are spreading through Colorado, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Washington, and Nevada. ‘‘ Their ambition is to con- 
trol the nations of the world, and they have been promised 


that the time is not far distant when they will spread over | 


North and South America, and become rulers of men, indeed.”’ 


THE Watchman (Boston) says: ‘‘ The more intimately 
one becomes acquainted with the life experiences of a large 
number of persons, especially of those in lowly conditions, 


the more he is amazed at the amount of self-devotion, self- | 


sacrifice, and heroism there is in the world.’’ 


| in intensity. 
| advancement as we are to contribute to the stream of universal 





| presented at the Richmond Conference. 
| lowell read some extracts from the life of Isaac T. Hopper. 





Conferences, Associations, Etc. 


RisiInc Sun, Mp.—The Young Friends’ Association of West 
Nottingham met at the close of meeting on the morning of 


| Fourth month 2. 


The meeting was opened by the president reading a selec- 
tion entitled ‘‘ A Lenten Thought.’’ This contained a seaich- 
ing test for those who are trying to find out whether or not 
they are controlled by the love of God. The sin of the world 


| grows more and more repulsive to the good man, but as it 


grows in repulsiveness his desire to aid the sinner must grow 
Let us not be so anxious about our personal 


good. One's self is such a short, pitiful outlook! Let us 
turn rather to that greater human cry wherein is ‘‘ Salvation 
from selfishness.’’ 

The secretary read minutes of last meeting, which were 
approved. Some helpful thoughts were given at roll-call, 
after which the regular exercises were considered. 

The first number of the program was an interesting paper 
by Edwin R. Buffington,—subject, ‘‘ How are we to obtain 
Divine Light?’’ When we ask ‘‘ How are we to obtain 
Divine life or light,’’ we are asking, How are we to receive 


| the life of God ina fullness that will show us the course to 
| pursue leading to salvation? Divine Light will never come 


to us unless we desire it, and oftentimes our desires for its 
possession do not go deep enough. We desire it, providing 


| we can select our own work, or climb heavenward in our own 


way, which means the retaining our selfish life intact, and 
thus we live the life of Christians only in name and not in 
possession of the life or light that must ever form the true 


| foundation, 


‘*What is meant by the windows of the heart being 
opened?’’ was the subject of the paper assigned Sarah S. 
suffington. The windows of the heart are not real windows 
that we may open and close at will, and their being open 
means a state—a state of heart and soul when it is open to 
receive the love of God. The difficulty lies in the acquire- 
ment of this receptivity. And not until we are ready to have 
our hearts searched by the ‘‘ calcium light of Truth’’ have 
we the windows of the heart open. In commenting upon the 
paper read, the thought was expressed that we must place 
ourselves in position,—God's love is all around us if we but 
open our spiritual eye, when the illuminating presence shines 
steadily on only waiting access for its light. Under the head 
of voluntaries, an article of interest was read by John Coale. 

It being Easter, some thoughts were expressed regarding 
the day, commemorated as the resurrection of Christ,—the 


| eating of eggs at this time, the breaking of the shell symbol- 


ical to the opening of the grave, and the coming forth of new 
life. 

Being conscious that God does not work through folded 
hands, we realize in this field of labor, as in others, our indi- 
vidual responsibility. At the same time believing that if we 
each conscientiously perform our share, the soul’s capacity 
see with a clear vision the 
mysteries of spirituality, distinctly hear the whispers of the 
still, small voice calling us to even greater work. 

After observing the usual silence the Association closed. 
L. JANETTE REYNOLDS, Sec. 


HorsHAM, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Second month 26. After the reading of the minutes by the 
secretary, Ellen B. Moore, the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee was read, and the new officers took their places. 

The twelfth chapter of Romans was read by S. Frances 
Moore. John Walton being absent, the reading of the Dis- 
cipline was omitted. Jane K. Jarrett read to us some extracts 
from the essay of Susan W. Janney on ‘‘ Bible Studies,’’ 
Elizabeth E. Hal- 


We had with us Professor George H. Nutt, from George 


| School, who read a paper, ‘‘An Outsider’s Views on Quaker- 


ism.’’ He began by saying that he had often been asked 
how Quakers appear to the outside world, and the only an- 
swer he could give was that they do not appear at all. He 
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feels that Quakers are hiding the e light which they should give 


to the world. An outsider feels that he is not wanted in their 
midst, and when he comes to a meeting and sits down in the 
quiet, he cannot think for himself, and is lost without a min- 
ister. The speaker felt that while Quakers object to form 
they stick to their own forms with great tenacity. He re- 
ferred to Friends’ view that all days should be holy days, and 
the first day of the week different from the rest in being a 
day of rest. This was a shock to one who had been brought 
up in the idea that one day was especially the ‘‘ Lord's day."’ 
‘‘ We should,”’ he said, ‘‘ preach the truth to the world that 
it may prevail there."’ 

The paper was much enjoyed by all; after which several 
sentiments were given, and the meeting adjourned to meet 
Third month 26. ANNA T. JARRETT, Secretary. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—A very well attended meeting of 
Cornwall Friends’ Association was held at the home of Eliza- 
beth Joyce, on First-day afternoon, Fourth month 9, at 3 p. m. 

The paper, prepared by Baldwin Brown and Eva Ketcham, 
was read, and created much interest, the title being ‘‘ Prose- 
lyting in connection with the Society.’’ There was also an- 
other paper on ‘‘ Sociability Among Friends.’ This was 
prepared by Blanche Brown and Edmund Cocks, and com- 
pared the Friends of former times with those of to-day, on the 
above subject. F 

Of all the members present each one had a sentiment. 

Elizabeth K. Seaman and Edmund Cocks were appointed 
to the offices of chairman and secretary respectively for the 
next three months. The new office of treasurer was created, 
to which Baldwin Brown was appointed. 

After some routine business the meeting closed, to meet 
Fifth month 7, at the usual time. 

EDMUND Cocks, Secretary. 


West CHESTER, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association 
held its regular monthly meeting in the Association room on 
the evening of Third month 29 

There was a large aeuenatetiiis of the members and 
their friends present, when the president, William Taylor, 
called the meeting to order. The minutes read by the secre- 
tary, Sarah Passmore, were approved. 

A clear and logical paper upon ‘‘ The relation between 
Religion and Conduct,’ was presented by J. Hibberd Taylor. 
The meaning of the terms conduct and religion were defined, 
the former summed up in the one word actions, the latter 
our inner relation to God consciously expressed. ‘‘ Conduct 
may exist without religion, but true religion cannot exist 
without its corresponding conduct.'’ The only way in which 
we Can express our religion, show its value and practicability, 
is through our actions. Jesus embodied the principles for 
which he stood in his conduct and for this reason he is a great 
example to all.’’ 

Discussion 
lington. 


of the question was opened by Mary Dar- 


Among other things she said, in past ages, religion 





was cumbered with forms and superstitions, and the moral | 


code separated from religious belief, but we are beginning to 
realize that a life of faith means one of faithfulness. 

In the general discussion which followed, among other 
phases of the subject considered were the following : whether 
it is possible, with the present system of business methods, for 
a man to carry his religion into the commercial and political 
world and make a success of his undertakings ; whether living 
up to the highest moral code of which we are conscious, may 
not be the first step in religious development. 

All who expressed themselves seemed to feel that the 
relation between religion and conduct is a very close one, 
that the higher our ideals, the more we must seek to show 
them forth in daily living. 

The next exercise was a select reading, ‘* 
Life,’’ by Elizabeth C. Hopewell. 
‘*Current Events,’’ gave several 
curred during the month. 

A report of the meeting of the committee of the General 


The 
Homer Darlington, under 
items of interest that oc- 


Conference of Friends’ Association, held recently, was pre- 
sented by a member of the committee. A few moments of | 
silence and the meeting adjourned. S. RP: 








Tree of | 


| 
| 


} 
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LitrLe Britain, PaA.—Penn Hill Association met Fourth 
month 2, after missing three regular meetings because of in- 
clement weather. Meeting opened as usual. Cora Wood 
gave the History report. A recitation, ‘‘ The Master's Visit,"’ 
was given by Bessie Jacobson. It illustrates the danger of 
overlooking small opportunities for doing good while looking 
for some great deed, and thereby missing the blessing of 
serving entirely. 

A selection on ‘‘ Origin of the Bible,’’ describing some 
valuable manuscripts to be seen in the British Museum, was 
read by Day Wood. It mentioned one record (the ‘‘ Alex- 
andrian Codex’ ’), on vellum, 1500 years old, which contains 
the whole Greek Bible except parts of Matthew and Corin- 
thians. 

Raymond S. Good read an article on the Philippine ques- 
tion, showing that our treatment of the Filipinos is unjust. 
Current Topics were reported by Charles S. Coates. 

A paper on ‘‘ Influence of Plain Language,’’ prepared by 
Esther K. Haines, was read by the Secretary. Its use was 
urged on account of its beautiful, kindly, helpful, sympathetic 
influence. Instances were cited of tender recollections being 
awakened by hearing the language ‘‘ mother used to use,’ 
and sometimes better impulses roused to action. The 
strength of poetry would be lost without it, Thanatopsis, 
for instance. It is the language of the Bible and might be 
followed as well as many other Bible usages. 

‘«What games and diversions are in conflict with Friends’ 
rules and discipline ?"’ was continued. ‘‘Do men’s lives or 
their writings exert the most influence?’’ was answered by 
Neal Hambleton, who thinks the life is the strongest. While 
ones life will affect their writings, we generally consider that 
acts speak louder than words. Many good sentiments were 
given by the members. PHEBE L. COATES, Cor. Sec. 


Association 
on Fourth-day even- 
The meeting was called to order by the 


Newtown, Pa.—Newtown Young Friends’ 
was held at the home of H. C. Worstall, 
ing Fourth month 5. 
president reading the 12th chapter of Ecclesiastes. After the 
minutes of the last meeting were read and approved, we 
listened to an interesting article by Thaddeus S. Kenderdine 
on ‘* The Doukhobors.”’ 

The question : ‘‘ Which in your opinion isthe better ruler, 
David or Solomon ?"’ was assigned to Evan Worthington and 
Sarah J. Reeder. This was ably answered by Evan Worth- 
ington on which he said : ‘‘ There is no doubt that David is the 
greatest of the kings of Israel, and his reign changed the 
whole face of Hebrew history. That reign deals largely with 
war and bloodshed, and his private life contains that which is 
condemned, yet measured by the light of that day as well as 
this, there is but one opinion—that he was a great soldier and 
a national hero, and he made the kingdom of Jerusalem the 
highest conception of national life possible under those rude 
social conditions. Under the rule of his successor Solomon, 
who lacked all those qualities of personal force and sympathy 
with public feeling, the great kingdom began to decay, and 
in the next generation fell apart.'’ Sarah J. Reeder was ex- 
cused from her part of the paper, owing to absence from home. 

Lavina Eyre read a selection called ‘‘ The Truth we Live 
by,’’ which expressed the thought that if we would only place 
our lives in the hands of our tender, strong, and loving 
Saviour, that our hearts would be lighter than air. 

The Discipline Committee presented ‘‘ A Scriptural Basis 
of Queries,’’ which was read by Mary Eyre and Elizabeth 
Stapler. An account of the Workhouse of Delaware, which 
is to be built in the style of the modern prison and thus do 
away with the crowded, unsanitary county jails, was read by 
Elizabeth Palmer. 

The Executive Committee then reported the following pro- 
gram for next meeting : Question, ‘‘ What do you believe to 
be the greatest reform movement now in existence, and 
why ?"’ Thomas Stapler and Phoebe Eves ; ‘‘ Scriptural Basis 
of the Queries,’’ Sarah Wilson and Abbie Rice ; Reading, 
Elisha Worthington ; Current Topics, Maud Kenderdine. 

After roll-call and a few minutes of silence, the meeting 


adjourned to meet at Ellie Burrough's home, Fifth month 3. 
M. R. W. 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


«We had, at our meeting, last First-day, Allen J. Flitcraft 
and wife, of Chicago, also John Butterworth and wife of Ohio, 
who are spending the winter in Berkeley, Cal.’’ So a corre- 
spondent writes, Third month 27, from San Francisco. 


The Friends’ meeting in San Francisco is held in a 
building in Harrison street, adjoining the large house occupied 
by Barclay J. Smith. The latter was originally a costly and 
handsome private residence ; later, it was used by the wife of 
Bishop Kip, of California, as a Home for Friendless Children. 
A long flight of steps leads up from the street to the front of 
the house, where there are fine live-oak trees, walks, and 
flowers, and passing through these to the left, entrance is had 
to the meeting-house. 


A correspondent in Nebraska, W. H. Vore, sends us clip- 
pings from western newspapers referring to the war in the 
Philippines. In one of these, a father whose son had been 
wounded at Manila replies to a telegram from the Governor 
(of Nebraska) informing him of the fact, and says that he 
regrets it, ‘‘not only by reason of the possible serious conse- 
quence of the wound, but also because it was incurred in the 
prosecution of a conflict which is revolting to every true 
American, and I know is to him.’’ Our correspondent adds 
that this ‘‘ expresses the sentiment of a large majority of mid- 
continent people, irrespective of party. The sentiment against 
the acquisition of the Philippines is very much stronger than 
it was two months ago.’’ 


A subscriber to the INTELLIGENCER writes us from Cairo, 
Egypt, that she is traveling, and hence fails to see the paper, 
but adds: ‘‘I miss the paper very much, and shall be glad 
when I can see it again.’’ 


The Omaha Daily Bee reprints the recent impressive 
article by Aaron M. Powell, in the INTELLIGENCER. ‘' Lessons 
from India.’’ A friend who remarks the fact says ‘‘ it should 
be published in some of the Eastern dailies."’ We wish it 
might be. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
TAXES ON CHARITABLE BEQUESTS. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
Some one has said to me that the bequests of our friend, 
Harriet W. Paist, who was recently reported in your columns 
as leaving several sums for school and benevolent purposes, 
are subject to ten per cent. or more of taxation, and will be 
diminished that much. I should like to know as to this. 

Philadelphia. QUERY. 

[There is a ‘‘collateral inheritance "’ tax of five per cent. 
on all such bequests, laid by the State of Pennsylvania, and 
there is also, now, since the war with Spain, a special ‘‘ war 
tax'’ of five percent. Adding the two will make ten per 
cent. On each hundred dollars left by the testator to the 
school, etc., five dollars will go to the State treasury and 
five to pay the United States war expenses. Out of the 
$8,000 left to Swarthmore College, there will be eight hundred 
dollars taken.—Ebs. } 


‘*MAMMON OF RIGHTEOUSNESS.”’ 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I observed, in the extract which you printed from an 
article by Jos. S. Elkinton in the American Friend a Scripture 
quotation in which occurs the phrase ‘‘ Mammon of righteous- 
ness."" I presume this must be a misprint; the passage 
reads (Luke, xvi., 9): ‘‘ Make to yourselves friends by means 
of the mammon of unrighteousness,’’ which is quite different. 

Fourth month 5. N. 

[We have hunted up the ‘‘copy"’ used by us, the extract 
from A. F., and find it printed there as our correspondent 
describes, so that our printers were not in fault. No doubt 
J. S. E. wrote it as it stands in the Gospel text.—Eps. ] 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
THIRD MONTH, 18 99. 


Mean barometer, 

Highest barometer during the month, 14th, 

Lowest barometer during the month, (at regular times of 
Observing 8 a. m., and 8 p. m.) Iogth, 

Mean temperature, 

Highest temperature during the month, 12th, 

Lowest temperature during the month, 21st, 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 

Greatest daily range of temperature, I9th, 

Least daily range of temperature, 4th, 

Mean daily range of temperature, 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., 

Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 

Total precipitation in inches, rain and melted snow, 7.12 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.13 inches of 
rain, on the 18th and Igth. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, .14. 

Number of clear days 4, fair days 11, cloudy days 16. 

Prevailing direction of wind from the Northwest. 

Thunder storm on the 5th, 12th, roth. 

Hail on the 12th. 

Sleet on the 18th. 

Solar halo on the 3d, 2Ist. 

Lunar halo on the 21st. 

Snow on the 7th, 19th, 20th, 25th, 29th. 

Total snow fall during month, 4.1 inches. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 57 on 19th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 21 on 21st. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 34.8. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 60 on 12th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p- m., 220n 21st. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8p. m., 36.6. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 35.7 

Note.—The mean temperature of this month, 40-8 degrees, is 
nearly the normal average for Third month, and is 7 degrees lower 
than the mean for corresponding month in 1898. 

The total amount of precipitation 7.12 inches is about double the 
normal average for Third month. The principal snowfall occurred on 
the 7th. It measured three and three-quarter inches in depth. 
flurries only on other dates. 
the end of the month. 

During the storm of the I9th instant, in the afternoon, there was 
thunder, snow, and the usually low atmospheric pressure of 28.959 
inches, followed by a rapid fall of temperature and very high wind 
from the Northwest. JoHN ComLy, Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Third month zi. 


29.993 
30.490 


29. 235. 


c Light 
None on the ground on the 15th, nor at 


PRICELESS WEALTH. 
THERE'S that more precious than the diamond's flame 
And beautiful as is the ruby’s glow, 


Or bloom of pearls ; which gold indeed may maim, 
And yet not easily again bestow ; ; 
Which giveth beauty grace, like scent to flowers ; 

Without which beauty is a rootless bloom ; 
Which raiseth bright-dressed thoughts, like vernal showers 
The beaded grass, and gildeth sorrow's gloom ; 
It makes a beggar happy as a king ; 
A king who wants it is a fettered slave! 
"Tis manhood’s very sceptre ; it may bring 
Hope to the hero, courage to the brave !— 

‘*Come, tell us, pray, what is this priceless wealth ?"’ 

What we are spendthrifts with, my friends—our health ! 


—G. GC. Somerville. 


‘ E’EN as the flowing of the ocean fills 
Each creek and branch thereof, and then retires, 
So doth the virtue and the life of God 
Flow evermore into the hearts of those 
Whom he hath made partakers of his nature.’’ 
>< 
‘OQ MASTER, let me walk with thee 
In lowly paths of service free ; 
Tell me thy secret ; help me bear 
The strain of toil, the fret of care. 
Help me the slow of heart to move 
By some clear, winning word of love; 
Teach me the wayward feet to stay, 
And guide them in the homeward way."’ 
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BUSINESS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

From an article on ‘* Material Problems in the Philippine Islands,’’ 
by Samuel W. Belford, in the Review of Reviews for April. 

Tue retail business of the Philippines, as well as the 
smaller wholesale houses, are in the hands of Chinese 
merchants. They have traded with the natives for 
centuries and have carried on their business in every 
centre of population. Inter-marriage with natives and 
the consequent’assimilation of races have given the 
Chinese a superior advantage with the Filipinos, 
which they have utilized to the utmost. Content with 
the smallest profits and wages, able to live in com- 
fort on fifteen centsa day, they have intrenched them- 
selves in the business affairs of the Philippines too 
strongly to be displaced. They supply the islands 
with all kinds of goods for which there is a demand, 
and the proximity of this market to China and Japan 
eliminates the freight-rate as a factor ; while the great 
distance that separates us from Manila, makes the 
same charge an almost unsurmountable barrier. I 
know it is argued that accessibility and not distance 
should determine the commercial value of a posses- 
sion, but so long as steam continues to be the motive 
power for vessels and railroads, the time between San 
Francisco and Manila will continue approximately as 
it is now, and all American goods sent to the Philip- 
pines for sale will be burdened by traffic charges 
almost great enough in themselves to bar us out of 
that market. 

The small number of Europeans, excepting the 
Spanish, who are engaged in business in the Philip- 
pines are either the proprietors or responsible mana- 
gers of established firms. The total absence of 
European and American laborers in the Orient is a 
sufficient demonstration that their employment is not 
needed. It is quite true that the cost of living is 
merely nominal in comparison with the cost in the 
United States, but even if one should save one’s entire 
incone, it would scarcely amount to a competence. 
It isa mistake to indulge the supposition that the 
Filipinos are uncouth savages, incapable of perform- 
ing skilled labor that requires the exercise of judg- 
ment. The population living along the coast and in 
the cities has attained a surprising degree of civiliza- 
tion, and the workmen of this class produce an infinite 
variety of articles of their own manufacture that would 
be creditable to a more enlightened country. They 
are, in my judgment, superior to the same clases in 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and Hawaii, and possess in a great 
measure the cleverness at imitation of the Japanese, 
whom they resemble in physical appearance and in 
the similarity of many customs. . . . 

It does not require a long residence in the Philip- 
pines to discover that but few openings exist there at 
the present time for the introduction of staple articles 
of American manufacture. The wants of the people 
with whom our commerce must be carried on are as 
simple as their manner of living. The most northerly 
point of the Philippines is south of Santiago de Cuba, 
and American goods, to be salable, must be suitable 
for use in a peculiarly tropical clime. They must 


also be thrown upon the market at from 50 per cent. 
to 100 per cent. less than they bring in the United 
The clothes of men and women alike usually 


States. 





consist of plain garments of cotton and duck and are 
of Indian and Chinese manufacture. It is at least 
doubtful whether we could successfully compete in 
the sale of such goods. The food of the natives con- 
sists of rice and fruit, grown at their doors, and fish, 
in which the waters of the islands abound. We have 
nothing to offer them in the way of foodstuffs. We 
cannot export sugar and rice to the Philippines, and 
must undersell the cotton goods of India and China 
to get into the market. 


THE STING OF IT. 


‘‘T pon’t like mosquitoes,’ said Nannie, petulantly, 
dropping the folds of netting and rubbing a pink spot 
on one cheek. 

‘‘ Then never be like one, child,’ answered Grand- 
mother, placidly, looking over her spectacles. ‘‘ There 
are folks who always make me think of mosquitoes. 
They come in with a cheerful little buzz, as if they 
meant nothing but a friendly visit, and their stings are 
such little things, that seem scarcely worth complain- 
ing of, yet they leave one thoroughly uncomfortable. 
A mosquito that gets into your room at night always 
finds the hand or foot that has strayed from under the 
covers, and it sometimes seems as if the human 
mosquitoes did the same thing. If there is a tender 
spot in the family history, or a bit of household 
economy that isn’t quite covered up, they’re sure to 
light just there. And they never seem to know, when 
they go away, that they have left a drop of poison to 
vex and burn.” 

“They don’t care. 
asserted Nannie. 

But the grandmother shook her head. “I don’t 
think so, child—not always, not usually. Tact isn’t 
so much a natural gift as some people imagine ; it has 
to be learned. To say the right thing in the right 
way, to remember who will be hurt, to ‘speak the 
truth unto edifying,’ and when it won’t edify not to 
speak it even though it is the truth—it takes a deal 
of thought. And I believe that is where we often 
make a mistake. We talk about doing good and 
being kind, where the Bible talks about ‘ taking 
thought’ for others. It is thoughtfulness for others 
that teaches us to be quick to see and tender to do 
the right thing and avoid the wrong. No, they are 
mostly well-meaning people who come to your homes, 
and tell you how much nicer somebody’s else things 
are, and that they think your new dress will fade ; 
that they have heard your new horse was sold by 
somebody because it wasn’t safe to drive ; that your 
sister's cough seems worse, and she is getting to look 
like your aunt who went intoa decline. They are 
honest when they tell you that they have had a good 
time. They do not mean any harm, and they do not 
know that they go away leaving you dissatisfied, un- 
comfortable, and sore, without being really able to tell 
where all the pin-pricks are. 

“TI read the other day, in the advertisement of 
some seminary, that the girls would be taught how to 
enter and leave a room gracefully. Now if I hada 
seminary,” and the grandmother laughed softly, “ I'd 
care a great deal more about having the girls taught 
so that their coming into a room would be always 


It isn’t ignorance; it’s malice,’’ 





welcome, and that when they left it everybody would 


be more comfortable and happy for their visit —[ For- 
ward, Philadelphia. | 


Peace Work in Boston. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
Boston is doing her share in the work for the success of the 
Czar’s}Conference and,the,better organization of the world. 

Public meetings have been held for some weeks, every 
Monday noon, at Tremont Temple. It was very fitting that 
the first meeting should be addressed by Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, who at the age of seventy-seven still leads in the cry, 
‘‘A Permanent Tribunal! A Permanent Tribunal!”’ 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American International 
Federation of Labor, at the second meeting spoke on Organ- 
ized Labor's contribution to international peace. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott drew a large gathering, March 27, and spoke on Inter- 
national Brotherhood. . 

The fourth meeting was in charge of the women. Julia 
Ward Howe presided. She spoke very fittingly of the terrible 
burden of war laid upon all classes of people in all countries, 
and bade God speed to the cause of universal peace. Mary 
A. Livermore spoke of England's sympathy with the Czar's 
great manifesto, and the effort in its behalf, including the sale 
and distribution of literature which is going on. If England 
started on a peace crusade, America must too. Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead gave statistics of war, and drew a sad picture of 


the destruction of life and property in war and for the support | 


of standing armies. These remarks were followed by short 


addresses by Miss O. M. E. Rowe, president of the State Fed- | 


eration of Woman's Clubs, and by Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, formerly President of Wellesley College. 

The Peace Crusade, an eight-page weekly, published in 
Boston, is being distributed in these meetings, as is also War 
Against War, published in England by William T. Stead. 
Many pamphlets bearing on the subject of peace and arbitra- 
tion, and the Peace Crusade hymns, are being liberally dis- 
tributed. c, 


A Congressional Funeral. 
THE funeral of the late Representative Nelson Dingley, of 
Maine, who died in Washington while Congress was sitting, 
was at the public cost, and the charges for it, it is stated, 


amounted to $4,500. 
cerning the affair : 

‘* The undertaker at Lewiston wanted $500 for his services. 
There was an item of $75 fora steel case, in which the casket 
was to be placed while it rested in the vault of the cemetery ; 
another for $75 for a slate case in which the casket was 
to be placed in the spring, and the charge for the cata- 
falque, on which the casket rested while the remains were 
‘lying in state,” was $90. Eight carriages were used, but the 
undertaker asked pay for thirty-six. The bill rendered for 
the quartette that sung at the house was $60. 

‘*Owing to Mr. Dingley having been a life-long abstainer 
from the use of liquor, his colleague, Captain Boutelle, who 
was in charge, issued orders that no intoxicants should be 
carried on the funeral train, but the ‘ vouchers‘ in hand show 
that the order was disregarded ; that by direction of a prom- 
inent member of the joint committee which accompanied the 
remains whisky and champagne were supplied in abundance. 
At Portsmouth, N. H., just before crossing the line into 
Maine, the papers say that a large purchase of whisky was 
made. Everything furnished on these trips is paid for from 
public funds, even to the cigars smoked.”’ 


The following statement is made con- 


Hospital Work Among the Indians. 
Tue Indian Hospital at Fort Defiance, Arizona, recently men- 
tioned in the INTELLIGENCER, was built with money raised by 
the ‘*‘ Westchester Branch of the Woman's Auxiliary.’’ 
Kendrick, in an address, said : 


‘*The money was ready, but a person was needed to 
superintend the building. Who should it be? It must bea 


Bishop 
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woman, for the Navajos respect all women. Their experience 
leads them to distrust white men. Miss Thackara, who was 
at that time a teacher in the government school, was chosen 
to take charge. The Indians selected the site, and presented 
about forty acres of land for the use of the hospital. The 
building was erected under Miss Thackara’s superintendence, 
and is a remarkable instance of excellent work, economically 
done, under great difficulties."’ 

On the morning after the completion of the hospital, 
March 3d, 1897, Miss Thackara received her first patient, an 
Indian ‘‘ with a frightful cancer in the arm,’’ who had been 
kept waiting till the hospital was ready. ‘‘ Without the furni- 
ture or utensils that were absolutely necessary, without a 
nurse or housekeeper to attend to the wants of a patient, with 
nothing in fact but a well arranged building in a state of per- 
fect cleanliness,’’ this Indian was laid on the floor and the 
operation performed by the doctor, aided by a trained nurse, 
at that time matron of the government school. Neither doctor 
nor nurse could remain and upon Miss Thackara devolved 
the whole care of the patient. It was acritical case, for, had 
he died, the superstitious fears of the Navajos would have 
rendered the hospital a failure. His recovery was rapid and 
complete, and the success of the hospital was assured. A re- 
cent report states that no surgical case has failed in this 
hospital. 


IT is the idea of some that everybody must have a ‘ Club,’’ 
a place to go for company and conversation,—and perhaps, 
also, eating and drinking. Some aver that the drinking 
saloon is the ‘‘ poor man’s club,’ and that unless something 
as good or better is provided it must continue. The Church 
Standard (Philadelphia) says : 

‘« There was a time when neither the club nor the saloon 
was regarded ‘as a social necessity’ ; the home was thought 
sufficient for all the social needs of rich and poor. Is that 
time altogether gone ? Is it not possible that the social, spir- 
itual element of the home is what men need? And is it not 
possible that the gregariousness of the club and the saloon as 
places of habitual resort may*often be destructive of the truly 
social instinct? That is what John W. Vrooman maintained 
in Utica the other night, when he is reported to have said : 

‘«*] want to record my protest against the proposition 
that a club, either a rich man’s, or a poor man’s, is a social 
necessity. A social convenience possibly, but a social neces- 
sity—never! The great necessity in this intensely practical 
present is more preaching and writing to promote the use of 
the home as a social necessity club, extending home influence, 
elevating home surroundings, purifying home life, opening 
home doors, not only to the more favored, but also to the less 
fortunate.’ "’ 


‘*Imperialism’’ Abroad. 


A FrteND in England writes: ‘‘I read with interest the con- 
stant testimony in the INTELLIGENCER against Imperialism on 
your side. It is awarm question here, too, but it isa more 
difficult issue with us. The Past has a heavy hand upon us, 
and almost compels the Present—and even the Future, per- 
haps—to yield to the leadership it has assumed. 
Past is all the other way."’ 

The Zemps (Times) newspaper, of Paris, one of the most 
thoughtful and able of the French press, in an article dis- 
cussing the course taken by this country, says the United 
States ‘‘ have said good-bye forever to the idyllic era wherein 
they dispensed with the regular standing army, and laughed 
at the heavy burdens imposed upon the nations of the eastern 
continent by their international situation. 

‘*There is not a friend of Democracy, a friend of the 
principles that regulate modern society,’’ continues the 
Temps, ‘‘ that does not deplore bitterly the inoculation with a 
spirit of conquest of territories and expansion of a democracy 
that hitherto has been peaceful and liberal. President Mc- 
Kinley may say farewell for free America to the era of peace 
and good-will, reforms, economy, internal progress and self- 
government.”’ 


But your 
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Enough Land at Home. 
In a vigorous article on the ‘‘ Wheat Problem,"’ (in which he 
insists on our ability to produce a sufficient wheat supply for 
many years to come), in the Popular Science Monthly, Edward 
Atkinson, of Boston, the well-known statistician and econ- 
omist, says we have plenty of land at home. 

‘« Yet under a craze for centrifugal expansion we are now 
in danger of trying to develop tropical islands far away, al- 
ready somewhat densely peopled, where white men can not 
work and live, to our detriment, danger, and loss, while we 
fail to see that if we expand centripetally by the occupation 
and use of the most healthy and productive section of our own 
country, we may add immensely to our prosperity, our wealth, 
to our profit, without cost and without militarism. This 
sparsely settled Land of the Sky [western North Carolina] is 
greater in area and far greater in its potential than the Phil- 
ippine Islands, Cuba, and Porto Rico combined. Verily, it 
seems as if common sense were a latent and sluggish force, 
often endangered by the noisy and blatant influence of the 
venal politician, and the greed of the unscrupulous advocates 
of vassal colonies, who now attempt to pervert the power of 
government to their own purposes of private gain."’ 


Two Ex-Presidents’ Voices. 


THERE are only two ex-Presidents of the United States 
living—Grover Cleveland and Benjamin Harrison. Both 
have written letters, recently, to the Society of Christian 
Endeavor, on its proposal for a ‘‘ War against War, and 
Peace by Arbitration.’’ 

Ex-President Cleveland wrote : 

«The members and the friends of the Society of Christian 
Endeavor have never entered upon an undertaking so 
practical and so noble as the effort they are now making to 
secure an abandonment of war as a means for the settlement 
of international differences, and if there is any substance to 
the claim that our institutions and the traits that characterize 
us as a people tend to national elevation and Christianization, 
it is eminently proper that our country should be in the lead 
in any movement in the interests of peace.”’ 

Ex-President Harrison says * 

‘*For myself, and much more for the great body of its 
citizenship, I express the desire of America for peace with the 
whole world. It would have been vain to suggest the pulling 
down of block-houses, or family disarmament, to the settlers 
ona hostile Indian frontier. They would have told you 
rightly that the conditions were not ripe. And so it may be 
and is, probably, true that a full application of the principle 
is not presently possible, the devil still being unchained. 

‘*It is by a spirit of love and forbearance mastering the 
civil institutions and governments of the world, that we shall 
approach universal peace and adopt arbitration methods of 
settling disputes.”’ 


A CORRESPONDENT of a New York newspaper says: 
‘Upon the corner of Fourth Avenue and 23d street stands the 
fine building of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. There, if you look up, you will read on a beautiful 
bronze shield the name of this society, surmounting and sur- 
rounding an emblematic coat of arms, wherein the child is 
represented as shielded from all harm and cruelty. Just below, 
if you look down, you will find the corner store rented to a 
man who hangs out conspicuously a sign advertising brandy, 
‘rock and rye,’ malt whiskey, London dock gin.”’ 


Tue gift of a Buddhist temple to the Ningpo (China) 
Methodist Mission is an unprecedented incident, it is said, in 
the history of missions. The villagers were not only willing 
it should be used as a preaching hall and school, but would 
convey it by legal deed of gift. The British Consul pro- 
nounced the deed legally valid. In addition to the temple 
and its demesne, twenty-two Chinese acres of land have also 
been conveyed. 


‘«Oprintons change,’’ says the Congregationalist, ‘‘ but 
Christian character is the true basis of fellowship, and we are 
‘thankful that it is recognized cordially where once it was 
questioned.”’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


RECENT operations in the Philippines include the capture, on 
the 1oth, by an expedition under General Lawton, of Santa 
Cruz, a place on the southeastern side of Laguna de Bay, 
near Manila. ‘‘ The Americans had six men wounded. The 
insurgents had sixty-eight men killed and forty wounded."’ 
A dispatch on the same day, 1oth, reports some of the native 
forces near Malolos, again, where they fired at a scouting 
party of United States troops. Malolos is the ‘‘ capital,"’ 
recently captured by the United States forces, so that the 
Filipinos do not seem to have been driven far away. 

Ir does not appear that the ‘‘proclamation’’ issued by 
the five commissioners has had any considerable effect, and 
the comment is made that it contained nothing new, and, as 
it explicitly refused to countenance the idea of independence, 
it would not conciliate the Filipinos who follow Aguinaldo. 
A dispatch from Manila, 7th, sent through Hong Kong, roth, 
(thus escaping military censorship), quotes ‘‘ one of the fore- 
most of the American generals’’ as saying recently that 
‘«we will see a hundred thousand soldiers in the Philippines 
before the Americans control the islands.’’ A majority of 
the officers of the army are claimed to be of this opinion. It 
is also said that a majority of the United States volunteers 
‘‘are eager to return home.’’ 

More fighting took place on the 11th instant, the Fili- 
pinos attacking ‘‘the rear of MacArthur's division between 
Marilao and Cocane, at 3 o'clock in the morning.’’ The 
American loss was five killed and fourteen wounded. John 
F. Bass, a correspondent of the New York /era/d and other 
newspapers, in reporting this and other features of the conflict, 
says, ‘‘more troops are needed out here; the fighting has 
only just begun.”’ 

THE war with Spain is now over, as far as formalities are 
concerned. The formal exchange of ratifications of the Paris 
treaty was made at Washington on the 11th instant, and sub- 
sequently President McKinley issued a proclamation announc- 
ing the fact, and the consequent restoration of peace between 
Spain and the United States. 

THE appointment of delegates to represent the United 
States at the Conference at The Hague was announced at 
Washington on the 6th instant. They are: Dr. Andrew D. 
White, United States Ambassador to Germany; Stanford 
Newell, United States Minister to the Netherlands ; President 
Seth Low, of Columbia University, New York ; Captain 
Crozer, Ordnance Department, United States Army, and 
Captain A. T. Mahan, United States Navy, retired. Fred- 
erick Wm. Holls, of New York, will be secretary of the 
delegation. 

IN reference to the complications at Samoa, it was 
announced at Washington on the 6th inst., that an agree- 
ment had been reached between the United States, and. Ger- 
many and Great Britain for the appointment of a Joint High 
Commission for Samoa. Unanimity will be necessary upon 
all decisions of the Commission. Bartlett Tripp, of South 
Dakota, who was formerly United States minister to Austria, 
has been appointed the American Commissioner. Dispatches 
from Samoa, printed last week, gave full details of the con- 
troversy between the English and American officials, on one 
side, and the German on the other, and described the ‘‘shell- 
ing’’ of the native villages by the United States cruiser 
Philadelphia. 

SERIOUS riots have broken out among the Tartars in the 
province of Kasan, Russia, on account of a famine. The 
people have been dying rapidly from starvation and typhus 
fever, and the Russian government sent large quantities of 
grain to be distributed, and Red Cross detachments to oversee 
the relief work and to attend the typhus and scurvy sufferers. 
A rumor was spread among the people, who are Moham- 
medans, that advantage was to be taken of their misery to 
baptize them into the Greek Church, and people stoned the 
relief parties and refused aid. 
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ELECTIONS of some importance were held last week. In 


Michigan, Republican candidates for Regents of the Univer- | 


sity and Judge of the Supreme Court were chosen. 
Chicago, 4th-instant, the present Mayor, Carter H. Harrison, 


In | 


Dem., was re-elected, having a large plurality over the | 


Republican candidate, Carter, and ex-Governor Altgeld, who 


ran independently, In Ohio, on the 3d instant, the independ- | 
ent candidate for Mayor in Toledo, Jones, was chosen by a | 


large majority over two opponents, a Democratic Mayor, 
Farley, was elected in Cleveland, defeating McKisson, Rep., 
the present incumbent, who was ‘‘cut”’ 
Senator Hanna; and Republican candidates for Mayor were 
elected in Columbus and Cincinnati. 

In the Second month, (22nd), 1898, a mob surrounded 
the house of Baker, a colored man, postmaster at Lake City, 
S. C., set it on fire, and shot the inmates as they passed out, 
Baker and an infant in his arms being killed, and his wife 
and five other children desperately but not fatally wounded. 
At Charleston, on the 7th instant, thirteen persons were in- 


dicted by the grand jury in the United States Court for the | 


crime. They are described as ‘‘ merchants and farmers’’ of 
the neighborhood of Lake City. The trial will be watched 
with great interest. The Philadelphia Bud/etin remarks on 
the excitement which would have been caused ‘: if this atrocity 
had been perpetrated by a band of Tagals on an American 
family in the outskirts of Manila."’ 

Tue trial of Ex-Senator M. S. Quay for alleged misuse of 
funds, etc., in connection with the People’s Bankfof Phila- 
delphia, began in this city on the roth instant, and is in pro- 
gress at this writing. A jury was secured with little delay, 
on the first day, and the hearing of witnesses was promptly 
begun. 


Ar a business meeting of the members of Plymouth 


Church, Brooklyn, last week, a committee was appointed ‘‘to | 


consider and report whether if is expedient to take action in 
connection with other Christian churches for the purpose of 
remonstrating against any policy by which the United States 
shall enter into or continue upon the conquest or forcible an- 


nexation of other countries, and that this committee be in- | 


structed especially to consider the duty of Christian churches 
in respect to the war now going on in the Philippines.” 


BisHop LEIGHTON COLEMAN (Episcopal), of the diocese of 
Delaware, in a sermon on the gth inst., referred in emphatic 
language to the war in the Philippines. Speaknig of 
‘« Eastertide,’’ he lamented the lack of appreciation amongst 
Christians, ‘‘ of the value of human life,’’ and said : ‘‘W 
need not go very far to find illustrations to this effect. re 
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| the to me unwarrantable, merciless, and unjustifiable slaughter 


now going on in the Philippine Islands under the authority 
now at the command of our own at least nominally Christian 
government, we are writing a page of our great country’s 
history, which it will be very difficult for even the most en- 
thusiastic American to explain and justify. 

THE annual jeint debate, being the fifth, between Har- 
vard and Princeton universities took place at Princeton on the 
evening of the 5th instant. There were three speakers for 
each university. The question was: ‘‘ Resolved, That a 
formal alliance between the United States and Great Britain 
for the protection and advancement of their common interests 
is advisable.’’ Of this, Princeton had the affirmative, and 
Harvard the negative. The decision was in favor of Har- 
vard. The judges were Professors E. J. Phelps of Yale, 
J. B. Moore of Columbia and J. W. Jenks of Cornell. 

THE epidemic of typhoid fever in Philadelphia, due to the 
impurity of the water supply, shows some abatement, as has 
been the usual experience at this season. The number of 
new cases reported last week (to noon on the 8th) was 296, 
and the number of deaths forty-eight ; since the first of year, 
cases 5,160, and deaths 533. The mortality is now at the 
rate of over ten per cent. The new Mayor, S. H. Ashbridge, 
who took office on the 3d instant, has proposed to Councils 
three measures to improve the supply of water. These include 
(1) the restraint of waste, (from one-half to three-fourths the 
total supply is wasted) ; (2) improvement of weak features in 
pumping machinery, etc.; (3) filtration. These are, no 
doubt, the first steps to take, and will result in great benefit. 





NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


| THE steamship Morseman, whose wreck was mentioned last 
week, has been hauled off the rocks near Marblehead, and 
beached near by, for repairs. 


—Stephen J. Field, for many years Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, (resigned in Twelfth 
month, 1897), died at Washington on the oth instant, in his 
eighty-third year. He was a brother of Cyrus W. Field, of 
Atlantic Cable fame, and David Dudley Field, the distin- 

guished lawyer. 


—A Berlin dispatch to the London 7imes says that Von 
Stengel, of the Munich University, who will be one of the 
German delegates to the disarmament conference at The 
Hague next month, has published a pamphlet opposing the 
advocates of perpetual peace. He ridicules the idea of 
general peace, and says that Germany “has still to achieve 
her rightful position in the politics of the world.”’ 








is it that the brands of White | THE north pole, somebody says, is like 
' | a woman’s pocket—we all know where it 


| should be but no one can find it. 


‘« My boy says his ambition is to grow 
| up to be a man just like his father.”’ 
| ‘I wouldn't let that worry me. When 
I was your boy’s age I had a burning 
| desire to be a pirate.’’—[Indianapolis 
Journal. | 


A LITTLE boy, with his dog Sport, was 
| going past a liquor saloon, the door of 
| which was wide open. The dog, not 
| knowing any better, went in, but his little 

master was soon after him with the follow- 
ing good advice: ‘‘Come out of there, 
| Sport! Don't be disgracing the family.”’ 


One day an Irishman was taking a 
walk in a small town near Glasgow, when 
he met an old friend. After walking 
along the road together, Pat's friend said 

| to him : 
‘«Have you heard the latest news ?”’ 
Pat —‘‘ No, what is it ?”’ 
‘‘There’s a penny off the loaf."’ 
Pat—‘‘ Bedad, and I hope it is off the 
penny ones.’’—[London Paper. ] 
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LURAY, AND WASH- 
INGTON. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


GETTYSBURG, 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has ar 
ranged for a five-day Personally-Conducted Tour 
to Gettysburg, Luray, and Washington on Fifth 
month 6. A full day will be spent at Gettys- 
burg, three hours at Luray, affording ample time 


to make the tour of the wonderful caverns, and 


two days at Washington. 


The party will be under the guidance of one | 


of the company s experienced tourist agents. A 
chaperon, whose especial charge will be unes- 
corted ladies, will also accompany the party 
throughout Round-trip _ tickets, 
transportation for the round trip, hotel accommo- 
dations at Gettysburg and carriage drive over 
the battlefield, luncheon, transfer, and admis- 
sion to the Luray Caverns, luncheon, transfer, 
and hotel accommodations at Washington, and 
dinner going and supper returning, at Broad 
Street Station in connection with tickets from 
Trenton and points east thereof, will be sold at 
the extremely low rate of $25 from New York, 
$24 from Trenton, $22 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 


New York ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. ; | 


or address Geo W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila. 


Hold On 


to a good thing when you find it. The 
planter who once reads Gregory's Seed 
Book—who once plants Gregory's 


Seeds, will never in @ season's 
work without them. 


Gregory’s Seeds 


t the highest develop- 
ment of scientific seed culture, 
Gregory's seed book contains the best of 
seed and flower facts. The book is free 
to all—the seeds cost no more than the 
ordinary kind. Send for book at once. 


J JAMES J. i. GREGORY & SON, 
Marbichead, Mass. 


Golden 
Rambler Rose 


Hardy and bears all the time. 
A glorious profusion of gold and 
white roses at same time on 
same bush. Blooms al! sum- 
mer from June till December. 
Finest, hardy ever-blooming 
rose for garden, trellis or ver- 
anda. Strong plants on own 
Roots. 15c. each, 2 for 25c. 
New Floral Guide 124 pages, tells all 
about 400 other choice flowers. Free. 
CONARD & JONES CO., 
Dept. 6. West Greve, Pa. 
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including | 





| apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 


chimney advertised. 
What of that ? 
It’s the only make worth 


advertising. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


LAST TWO TOURS TO WASHINGTON UNDER PER- 
SONAL ESCORT. 


The last two of the present series of Pennsyl- 


| vania Railroad three-day personally conducted 


tours to Washington, D. C., will leave Fourth 
month 20, and rifth month 11, The rate, 
$14.50 from New York, $11.50 from Phila- 
delphia, and proportionate rates from other 


| points, includes transportation, hotel accommo- 


dations, and Capitol guide fees. An experi- 


enced Chaperon will also accompany the party. 


For itineraries, tickets, and full information 


Broadway, New York; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, As 


| sistant General Passenger Agent Broad Street 
| Station, Philadelphia. 


, 
| TO OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, AND WASH- 


INGTON UNDER PERSONAL ESCORT. 
The next six-day personally-conducted tour 


| to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washing- 
| ton via the Pennsylvania Railroad will leave 
| New York and Philadelphia on Seventh-day, 


Fourth month 15. 
Tickets, including transportation, meals en 


| route in both directions, transfers of passengers 


and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old 
| Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, and 
carriage ride about Richmond will be sold at 
| rate of $34 00 from New York, Brooklyn, and 

Newark; $32.50 from Trenton; $31.00 from 

Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other 

stations 

OLD PJVINT COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths 
day's board at that place, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six days, will be 
sold in connection with this tour at rate of 
$15 00 from Néw York ; $13.50 from Trenton ; 
$12.50 from Phil@@elphia, and proportionate 
rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
| ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
| New York; 789 Broad Street. Newark, N. J. ; 

or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Dreer’s Garden Calendar.tss 


An up-to-date Catalogue of the best new and rare, as well as 
the cream of the standard varieties of 


Seeds, 


A handsome book of 168 


Plants, Bulbs, Etc. 


fusely Mlustrated, mailed FREE to 


those who state where EER w this advertisement. 


HENRY A. DRE 


. 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Macbeth’s is the only lamp- | 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


NOTICES. 


*,* A Conference u the subject ‘ Peace 
and Arbitration,’’ will be held at Abington 
Friends’ meeting-house on First day afternoon, 
Fourth month 16, at 2.30 o’clock, under the 
care of Quarterly Meeting s Committee. 

Jas. Q. ATKINSON, Clerk 


*.* The Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, held at Race Street, will take 
place on Fourth-day next, the Igth, in the even 
ing, at 7.30 0 clock. 

*,* Bucks County First-day School Union 
will be held in Friends’ meeting-house, Make 
field, Pa., Seventh-day, Fourth-month 22, at 
10. 30 a. m. 

All interested Friends are cordially invited 
IsaABEL L, WORTHINGTON, Clerk 
RoperT KENDERDINE, \ — 

*,* The Western First-day School Union wil! 
be held in the Friends’ meeting-house at New 
Garden, Pa., on Seventh-day , Fourth month 22, 
commencing at 100 clock a.m, All interested 
are invited to be present. 

Horace L. DiLwortuH, Clerk 
ELiev P Way, \ _— 

*,* Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting’s Philan 
thropic Committee will hold a meeting in 
Friends’ meeting-house at Medford, N. J., on 
First-day afternoon, the 16th of Fourth month, 
at 2.30 p m., on ‘“‘ Temperance.”’ 

All are invited to attend. 

EpMUND BRADDOCK, Clerk. 

*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor, will be held in the meet 
ing-house at Willistown, Chester county, Pa., 
on First-day, Fourth month 16, 1899, at 2 30 
p m. Subject, ‘* Temperance ”’ 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 

* .* The following compose the Committee to 
assist in securing homes for strangers in attend 
ance at Philadelphia Yearly Meeting : 

Charles E. Thomas, 868 N. 26th street. 

Tamar Hartley, 1511 Swain street. 

Martha D. Hough, 1340 Spruce street. 

Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 N. 18th street. 

Sarah L. Haines, 1513 Marshall street. 

Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 1500 Race street 

Rebecca B. Comly, 1529 Centennial avenu: 

*,* Elizabeth Powell Bond, of Swarthmore 
College, will address the Friends’ Temperance 
Workers, Fourth month 15, 1899, at 17th street 
and Girard avenue. 

Waker E. LInviLt, President 

*.* The Home Influence Association wil! 
hold its regular monthly meeting in Race Street 
meeting house, on Third-day, Fourth month 15, 
at 8 o'clock in the evening. 

The meeting will be addressed by Dr. James 
B. Walker; the subject, ‘‘ Personal Hygiene 

All are cordially invited. 


*,.* Abington First-day School Union will 
held in Friends’ meeting-house, Abington, Pa., 
Seventh-day, Fourth month 15, at loa.m. Al! 
interested Friends are cordially invited. 

Conveyances can be obtained at Jenkintown 
Station for both North and South bound trains 

Mary H. Forman, } (1... 
JoserH S. Evans, } = 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the following 
meetings during Fourth month : 

16. Aisquith ‘t., Baltimore. 

23. Fawn Grove, Md. 

30. Sandy Spring, Md. 

MARTHA S. TOWNSEND 





FRIENDS’ INTE LLIGENCER 


+ .* The ¢ Philanthropic Committee of Dartigg 
ton * Quarterly Meeting will hold a meeting at 
Old Springfield meeting-house, N. J., on First- 
day, Fourth month 16, 1899, at 2.30 p. m. 

Amanda Deyo of Philadelphia expects to be 
present and address the meeting Subject, 
**The New Peace Crusade: Solid facts for 
Church and State.’’ 

All are cordially invited. 

FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 

*,* A Conference under the care of Western 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on Temperance 
and Philanthropic Work, will be held in the 
meeting-house at Hockessin, Delaware, on First- 
day, Fourth month 16, at 2 o clock p. m. 

Mary Heald Way is expected to address the 
Conference on Temperance. All interested are 
cordially invited to be present. 


Horace L. DitworTu, Clerk. 


*.* The regular meeting of Concord_First-day 
School Union will be held at Swarthmore meet- 
ing-house, on Seventh day, Fourth month 15, 
1899, convening atIO a.m. All interested are 
invited to attend. 

HERBERT P. WorTH, ) Clerks 
ANNA P. SMEDIEY, { ~ ™ 

*.* \he Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches will at- 
tend meetings as follows : 

FouRTH MONTH : 
16. West Philadelphia, 11 a. m. 
30. Fairhill, 3.30 p. m. 

FirtH MONTH : 
21. Merion, 10.30 a, m. 


AQUILA J. Linvitt, Clerk. 


The Family of William Penn 

Founder of Pennsylvania 

Ancestry and Descendants 
By Howard M. Jenkins. 


AUTHOR OF VOLUME ONE, MEMORIAL HISTORY OF 
PHILAD ELPHIA, HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS 
RELATING TO GWYNEDD, ETC. 

THIS work presents the results of a careful collation of 

known authorities, consultation of the Friends’ 
records in Great Britain and Ireland, and an examination 
of the now-unequalled Collections of Penn Papers in the 
Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, at 
Philadelphia. 

Some of the information gathered is to be found in frag- 
mentary form in some scores of printed works, many of 
them rare, but a large part has been drawn from the 
family letters. These letters, unprinted until used by the 


Author in the preparation of this work, are necessarily 
unique. 

Apart from any literary merit or demerit, the work isa 
systematic and practically complete statement of the 
Ancestry and Posterity of W1LL1aM Penn, the Founder, 
and as such must have a definite and permanent value in 
the lists of Biography and Genealogy. 

*,* The book is nearly ready. 

* : Pp. 270, octavo. rg full-page illustrations. Hand- 
60 mely bound. $3.50 net. By mail, 20 cents additional. 

*,* The print is from type, and copies are likely to be 


6 mcm. 
HOWARD M. JENKINS 
PUBLISHER 
g2t Arcu St., PHrLapecenta, Pa. 
Headley Brothers, 14 Bishopsgate St., Without, London. 


The Dinner Pail 


is a little 8-page monthly, published by “ Silent 
Workers,” an incorporated company of Friends, 
in the interest of helpful educational work they | 
are doing for the world. Character-building is 
their aim; ‘‘ Others’’ is their motto. Annual | 
subscription 25 cents; stamps will do. 
you spare this much for ‘others,’ 
postal for sample copy. Address ‘Silent | 
Workers,” 934-936 Harrison street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., U. S. A. 


" The Dinner Pail will be whatever its friends 
make it,"’ writes an interested Friend. 


Can | | 


’ or send | 


is 


CURED OUUOCOLOTTORERDORESCRERREROREROERERERSeEEEeCeEeeeas: 


READ... 


uae | 


and Rol Is made from the 
Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat 


as ground by the Franklin Mills are nour- 
ishing and strengthening; contain all the 
required elemerts for 


Brain, Bone, Ner @ 
and Muscle. 
Made of all that is nutri- 
tive of the entire wheat 
berry. Join the wide- 
awake, thinking folks— 
ask your grocer for it. 

If your grocer does not keep it, send us 
his name and your order—we wih see that 
you are supplied. ; 

The genuine made 

only by the 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 

Lockport, N. Y. 
Booklet free for theasking. 


g2r" Avoid substitutes) 
ss Ss cuacsuuennvunnunnennazencucnsoorsuscacsnvetecrsaseensuenanead 


DOUDCTOOESRORRORRURRGRESEDERECSCREORSRROCHREROREECGSRSRSSCRAOSSRRSRECRAORARCRAERGRESORESOCRERERRRTORREReett eee eee 
GOGAEGRALGEELEGSESSAGSDESRRSCSRGRAGERGOGREOS’ GERRERRSRESRRGRRORCESSSRRERGORORORRGOCERGCEERAORRRRORERROOREROES 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 


118 South Fifteenth St., (4th dete tal Chestnut St.), 


PHILADELPHIA. 


'S. F. Balderston’s Son, 





WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades lade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., —- 
Carpetings, Linoleum, 


Window Shades, etc. | 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


| 1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





John C. Hancock & Co.,. 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND © © A L. FREE BURNING | 


Telephone Connection 


| Scenic 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





SRA NALA SAI INSIAIAP SIRI A OLIN AINA SIRI RIA OIA AI OPAL IAN 


Pasteur Thermometers 
FOR STERILIZING BABY’S FOOD 
Ma led to any acdress for 60 Cents 


H. C, BODEN & CO,, Sanufacturing 


S. E. Cor. 13 h and Walnut Sts. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN |Special attention given to serv- 


DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JONES. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 





NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED, 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


| Royal Blue Line to New York. 


SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 


IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA, 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. 


SAFETY AND 


SPEFD 


Fe i i ee ee eid 


To CALiForNiA AND Back, 


176 pp., 176 illustrations. 
5 cts. 

Tue Mok SNAKE 
60 pp., 64 
3 cts. 

Granp CANON OF ARIZONA, 


32 PP-, 15 
2 cts. 


New Mexico Heattu Re- 
SORTS, 80 pp., 31 illustra- 
tions. 2 cts. 

Arizona HEALTH Resorts, 


72 pp., 18 
2 cts. 


Las VEGAS 


48 pp., 
2 cts. 


Read 
These 
Books 


Dance, 
illustrations. 


illustrations. 


illustrations. 


Hot Sprincs 


39 illustrations. 


Mailed free 
for postage named 


They tell the story 


of wonderful sights and scenes, and 
special resorts for tourists and 
homeseekers in the Great West. 
They are published by the 


Santa Fe Route, 


are literary and artistic, and will 

make you better acquainted with 

the attractions of your own land. 
C. A. HIGGINS, 


A.G.P.A.,A.T.& S.F. R’y, 
Great Northern Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


PRAM ARIPNA PAPAIN IIAP VAI IANA UAI ILEANA MANILA RINDI 


PUPAE IRIE OOF OVID ef HOA Vet 





offer mailed free, FARWELL & KHINAS, Watertown, dN. 2, U. ode 


# Ps . mart Ask dealers | Soe casei Diabetic Food, for Diabetes, 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, r SG pestsecs have Gluten Flour, for Dyspepsia and Constipation, 
: hese criss-croi for Kid Troubles, 
Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal Cc lines, Femphiet Barley Orystals, ‘or Siiney Free 


and our sample —— 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 

















409 Chestnut St. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY 








All Trust Funds end Investments are 
President, SAMUEL . oe Vice-P: 
ASA 8. WING; 

> ROBERTS: OULKE: Assistant Trust O 










actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. 


President, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


FRIENDS’ IN’ PELLIGENCER 








Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


NEW YORK. 





Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 


ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
aor areas and me cones Ons om the 
rot Insurance oehetns JOSEPH AS NSHBROOKE, 


assets of she Gumpeny. 
Vice-President and Actuary, 
a mn 


RTON TOWNSEN 


Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 
GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
HENRY C. BROWN. 

















LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND 
EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 
OFFICERS : 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. 


EDW. SYDENHAM PAG E, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. 


Errincuam B. Morris, 
Joun A. Brown, Jr., 
Benjamin W. Ricwarps, Wiiuiam _ H. Gaw, 
Joun B. Garrett, Francis I. 
EMBERTON S. HutcCHINnson, 





Gowen, 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


TRUST CO. 


 — DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 
= = 


ACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres., 
AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 


GEORGE TUCKER BISP HAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 


Witiiam H. Jenks, 
Grorce Tucker Bispnam, 


Geo. H. McFappen, 
Henry TAaTNA.t, 
Isaac H. RAaeenEn, 
Joun C. Sims, 
Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS © 





Merchanse’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL (subscribed), 


Cereal. [ome ws... (<ter eee 250,000.00 
i a ne eat, Bee eek 50,000.00 
UNI DIV IDED Dene) 6 +e » ee % 30,094.49 
Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
rage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 


ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from §2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


S. Davis Pace, Ex.twoop BrecKxer. 


’ UOur prices are the lowest, our 
Hanscoms © vonhie the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
” a price catalogue fer comparison ? 
No liguors or other offensive goods or methods 
resorted to. 1311 Market St., Phila. 








: Friends’ Book Association, 


DIRECTORS Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
Nicuoras Brice, Epwarp S. SAyres, Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Spencer M. Janney, 1. Botton Winrenny, ; . 
Josern R. Ruoaps, Epwin S. Dixon, Artistgy 
oun F. Lewis, Warren G. Grirritn, 
“Homas R. Git, Samuri B ANCROFT, JR., | > 
Cuas. S. HincuMan, DWAE > McCouuin, All® 

ALFRI 


\ prices” 4 

elsewhere. 

p erature a specialty. 
r 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, | 
Undertaker 

and Embalmer, 

1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 

Telephone 2-28-25-A. 


39338, 


OF PHILADELPHIA 






Eng ravers, and 


y can be purchased © | 
Friends’ Books and Lit- 
Also everything 
elating to the Kindergarten and 


School. ¢ 


| For full information apply to 





| —— Special price, 





: | 


6% GILT EDGE GOLD 
MORTGAGES 


in large and small amounts, 
upon properties in thriving 
and rapidly growing city in 
New York State. Principal 
and interest guaranteed by 
strong institution. 


AMOS M. GOVER, 


22 E. 42d St., New York City. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


e 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 514 pr ct Interest. With Perfect Security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to withou: 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Joszern Wenster, Wa. Wenster, 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 





Interest allowed on 


Black | Dress Textures 


Our showing of Black Dress Tex- 
tures is concededly as fine as any 
ever made in Philadelphia. Judge 
the prices of all by these few. 

All-wool French finish Serge, 
twill, double-width. 

Special price, 25 cents a yard. 

All-wool Plain Black Challis, 
40 cents. 

Special price, 31 cents a yard. 

English Mohair Brilliantine, brilliant 
lustre, 45 inches wide. 

Special price, 50 cents‘a yard.' 

All-wool Grenadine Voile, a very desira 
ble light weight fabric, 45 inches wide 
excellent value. 


surah 


usually 






















75 cents a yard. 
English Mohair Brilliantine, a 
quality with a brilliant, high lustre, 

inches wide, the regular $1.00 quality. 
Special price, 75 cents a yard. 
All-wool Black Cheviot Suiting, the 
| proper weight for Spring dresses, sponge: 
| and shrunk, 48 inches wide. 
Special price, $1.00 a yard. 


rich 
45 


| 






Samples sent upon request. 


| Mail Orders receive prompi and accurate 
attention. 


| Address orders ‘‘ Department C.’’ 
| 
| 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





